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CHAPTER   XIV. 


ADMINISTRATIONS   OK   TAYLOR,   FILLMORE, 
PIERCE,    AND    BUCHANAN,    1849-1S57 

Zachary  Taylor — The  "Irrepressible  Conflict"  in  Congress — The  Omnibus  Bill — Death  of  President 
Taylor — Millard  Fillmore — Death  of  the  Old  Leaders  and  Debut  of  the  New — The  Census  of  1850— 
Surveys  for  a  Railway  to  the  Pacific — Presidential  Election  of  1852 — Franklin  Pierce — Death  of 
Vice-President  King — A  Commercial  Treaty  Made  with  Japan — Filibustering  Expeditions — The 
Ostend  Manifesto — The  "Know  Nothing"  Party — The  Kansas  Nebraska  Bill  and  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

ZACHARY    TAYLOR. 

General  Zachary  Taylor,  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
at   Orange    Court-House,    Virginia, 


September  24,  1784,  but,  while  an 
infant,  his  parents  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky. His  school  education  was 
slight,  but  he  possessed  fine  mili- 
tary instincts  and  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  of  soldiers.  His 
services  in  the  Avar  of  1812  and  in 
that  with  Mexico  have  been  told  in 
their  proper  place.  His  defense  of 
Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  England,  won 
him  the  title  of  major  by  brevet, 
that  being  the  first  time  the  honor 
was  conferred  in  the  American 
army. 

No  man  could  have  been  less  a 
politician  than  "  Old  Rough  and 
Ready,"  for  he  had  not  cast  a  vote 
in  forty  years.  Daniel  Webster  char- 
acterized him  as  an  "  ignorant  fron- 
tier  colonel,"  and  did  not  conceal  his 
disgust  over  his  nomination  by  the  great  party  of  which  the  New  England 
orator  was  the  leader.  It  was  Taylor's  brilliant  services  in  Mexico  that 
made  him   popular  above  all   others   with   the  masses,  who  are   the  ones  that 
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make  and  unmake  presidents.  Besides,  a  great  many  felt  that  Taylor  had  not- 
been  generously  treated  by  the  government,  and  this  sentiment  had  much  to  do 
with  his  nomination  and  election. 

THE    IRREPRESSIBLE    CONFLICT. 

The  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  slavery  and  freedom  could  not  be  post- 
poned, and  when,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1850,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  petition  of  California  for  admission  as  a  State,  the  quarrel  broke  out 
afresh.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  problem  has  already  been  stated.  A 
part  of  California  lay  north  and  a  part  south  of  36°  30',  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom  as  defined  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  thirty  years 
before.  Congress,  therefore,  had  not  the  power  to  exclude  slavery,  and  the 
question  had  to  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves.  They  had  already  done 
so  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibited  slavery. 

There  were  violent  scenes  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  General  Foote,  of 
Mississippi,  was  on  the  point  of  discharging  a  pistol  at  Colonel  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, when  bystanders  seized  his  arm  and  prevented.  Weapons  were  frequently 
drawn,  and  nearly  every  member  went  about  armed  and  ready  for  a  deadly 
affray.  The  South  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  we  stood  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war. 

THE   COMPROMISE    OF    1850. 

It  was  at  this  fearful  juncture  that  Henry  Clay,  now  an  old  man,  submitted 
to  the  Senate  his  famous  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  so  called  because  of  its  many  feat- 
ures, which  proposed  a  series  of  compromises  as  follows :  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State,  with  the  Constitution  adopted  by  her  people  (which  prohibited 
slavery)  ;  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  over  all  the  other  newly 
acquired  Territories,  with  no  reference  to  slavery  ;  the  abolishment  of  all  traffic 
in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  abolish 
slavery  there  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  also  of  Maryland ;  the 
assumption  of  the  debts  of  Texas ;  while  all  fugitive  slaves  in  the  free  States 
should  be  liable  to  arrest  and  return  to  slavery. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Southern  leader,  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  com- 
promise, but  he  was  ill  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  death,  and  his  argument  was 
read  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mason.  Daniel  Webster  supported  the  measure 
with  all  his  logic  and  eloquence,  and  it  was  his  aid  extended  to  Clay  that 
brought  about  the  passage  of  the  bill,  all  the  sections  becoming  laws  in  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  and  California,  conquered  foom  Mexico  in  1846,  took  her  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  Webster's  support  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  lost  him 
many  friends  in  the  North,  and,  has  been  stated,  rendered  his  election  to  the 
i&residency  impossible. 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  the  remains  from  Kosciusko's  tomb  were  depos- 
ited in  the  monument  in  Washington,  and  President  Taylor  was  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  The  heat  was  terrific  and  caused  him  great  distress.  On  his  return 
home  he  drank  large  quantities  of  ice-water  and  milk,  though  he  was  warned 
against  the  danger  of  doing  so.  A  fatal  illness  followed,  and  he  died  on  the  9th 
of  July.     Vice-President  Fillmore  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  following  day. 


MILLARD    FILLMORE. 

Millard  Fillmore,  the  thirteenth  President,  was  born 
New  York,  February  7,  1800.  He 
learned  the  fuller's  trade,  afterward 
taught  school,  and,  studying  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  attained  marked  success. 
He  was  State  comptroller  for  one 
term  and  served  in  Congress  for  four 
terms.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  March 
7,  1874.  Fillmore  was  a  man  of 
good  ability,  but  the  inferior  of  many 
of  those  who  preceded  him  in  the 
exalted  office.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  compromise  measures  of  Clay, 
and  performed  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously and  acceptably. 

Fillmore's  administration  is  no- 
table for  the  fact  that  it  saw  the 
passing  away  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers, Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
with  others  of  less  prominence. 
They  were  succeeded  in  Congress 
by  the  anti-slavery  champions,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  of  New  York ; 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio 


at   Summer   Hill, 


MILLARD   FILLMOKE. 
(1800-1874.)    One  partial  term,  1850-53. 


Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
From  the  South,  too,  came  able  men,  in  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Louisiana ;  and  others.  The  giants 
had  departed  and  their  mantles  fell  upon  shoulders  that  were  not  always  able 
to  wear  them  as  fittingly  as  their  predecessors. 

The  slavery  agitation  produced  its  natural  effect  in  driving  many  of  the 
Southern  Whigs  into  the  Democratic  party,  while  a  few  Northern  Democrats 
united  with  the  Whigs,  who,  however,  were  so  disrupted  that  the  organization 
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crumbled  to  pieces  after  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  and,  for  a  time,  no 
effective  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  seemed  possible. 

THE    NEED    OF    A    TRANS-CONTINENTAL    RAILROAD. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was  23,191,876.  General 
prosperity  prevailed,  but  all  felt  the  urgent  need  of  a  railroad  connecting  Mis- 
souri and  California.  The  Pacific  coast  had  become  a  leading  part  of  the  Union 
and  its  importance  was  growing  every  year.  But  the  building  of  such  a  rail- 
way, through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness,  across  lofty  mountains  and  large 
rivers,  was  an  undertaking  so  gigantic  and  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  private  parties,  without  congressional  assistance.  Still  all  felt  that  the  road 
must  be  built,  and,  in  1853,  Congress  ordered  surveys  to  be  made  in  order  to 
find  the  best  route.  The  building  of  the  railway,  however,  did  not  begin  until 
the  War  for  the  Union  was  well  under  way. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION   OF    1852. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  presidential  nominations,  the  Democratic  con- 
vention met  in  Baltimore,  June  12,  1852.  The  most  prominent  candidates 
were  James  Buchanan,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lewis  Cass,  and  William  L.  Marcy. 
There  was  little  variance  in  their  strength  for  thirty-five  ballots,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  at  sea,  when  the  Virginia  delegation,  on  the  next  ballot,  presented 
the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire. 

"  Who  is  Franklin  Pierce  ?  "  was  the  question  that  went  round  the  hall, 
but,  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  he  received  282  votes  to  11  for  all  the  others,  and 
the  question  was  repeated  throughout  the  United  States.  Pierce's  opponent 
was  General  Win  field  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mexican  War, 
who  had  done  fine  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost 
military  leaders  of  our  country.  But,  personally,  he  was  unpopular,  overbear- 
ing in  his  manners,  a  martinet,  and  without  any  personal  magnetism.  No 
doubt  he  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  impertinence  for  Pierce,  who  had  been  his  sub- 
ordinate in  Mexico,  to  presume  to  pit  himself  against  him  in  the  political  field. 
But  the  story  told  by  the  November  election  was  an  astounding  one  and  read 
as  follows : 

Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  Democrat,  254 ;  Winfield  Scott,  of 
New  Jersey,  Whig,  42 ;  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  Free  Democrat,  0; 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  0.  For  A7ice-President :  William  R. 
King,  of  Alabama,  Democrat,  254 ;  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
Whig,  42 ;  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  Free  Democrat,  0. 

The  Whig  convention  which  put  Scott  in  nomination  met  also  in  Baltimore, 
a  few  days  after  the  Democratic  convention.     Webster  was  confident  of  receiv- 
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ing  the  nomination,  and  it  was  the  disappointment  of  his  life  that  he  failed. 
The  "  Free  Democrats,"  who  placed  candidates  in  nomination,  represented  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  various  compromise  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  by  Congress.  The  only  States  carried  by  Scott  were  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

FRANKLIN    PIERCE. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  President,  was  born  at  Hillsborough,  New 
Hampshire,  November  23,  1804.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin  College, 
he  became  a  successful  lawyer.  He 
always  showed  a  fondness  for  mili- 
tary matters,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  neglecting  j^olitics  and  his 
profession.  He  was  elected  to  his 
State  Legislature  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1833  to  1837, 
and,  entering  the  Senate  in  1839,  he 
remained  until  1842,  afterward  de- 
clining a  cabinet  appointment  from 
President  Polk.  He  volunteered  in 
the  Mexican  War,  commanded  a 
brigade,  and  showed  great  gallantry 
in  several  battles.  He  died  October 
8,  1869. 

Mr.  King,  the  Vice-President, 
was  in  such  feeble  health  that  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  Cuba,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  State,  died 
April  18,  1853,  being  the  first  vice- 
president  to  die  in  office.  One  re- 
markable fact  should  be  stated  re- 
garding the  administration  of  Pierce 


FRANKLIN  PIEECE. 
(1804-1868.)    One  term,  1853-1867. 


there  was  not  a  chano-e  in  his  cabinet 


throughout  his  whole  term,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  thus  far  in  our  history. 


A    TREATY    WITH    JAPAN. 

It  seems  strange  that  until  a  few  years,  Japan  was  a  closed  nation  to  the 
world.  Its  people  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  other  country,  and 
wished  nothing  from  them  except  to  be  let  alone.  In  1854,  Commodore  M.  C 
Perry  visited  Japan  with  an  American  fleet  and  induced  the  government  t<s 
make  a  commercial  treaty  with  our  own. 


This  was  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 


is 
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velous  progress  of  that  country  in  civilization  and  education,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  records  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Japan's  over- 
whelming defeat  of  China,  whose  population  is  ten  times  as  great  as  our  own ; 
her  acceptance  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  civilization,  and  the  wisdom  of 
her  rulers  have  carried  her  in  a  few  years  to  a  rank  among  the  leading 
powers  and  justified  the  appellation  of  the  "Yankees  of  the  East,"  which  is 
sometimes  applied  to  her  people. 

FILIBUSTERING. 

Pierce's  administration  was  marked  by  a  number  of  filibustering  expeditions 
against  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  None  of  them  succeeded,  and 
a  number  of  the  leaders  were  shot  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  American 
government  offered  to  purchase  Cuba  of  Spain,  but  that  country  indignantly 
replied  that  the  mints  of  the  world  had  not  coined  enough  gold  to  buy  it.  Could 
she  have  foreseen  the  events  of  1898,  no  doubt  she  would  have  sold  out  for  a 
moderate  price. 

In  August,  1854,  President  Pierce  directed  Mr.  Buchanan,  minister  to  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Mason,  minister  to  France,,  and  Mr.  Soule,  envoy  to  Spain,  to  meet  at  some 
convenient  place  and  discuss  the  question  of  obtaining  possession  of  Cuba.  These 
distinguished  gentlemen  met  at  Ostend  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  adjourned 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  from  which  place  they  issued,  on  the  18th  of  October,  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto  or  Circular,"  in  which  they  recommended 
the  purchase  of  Cuba,  declaring  that,  if  Spain  refused  to  sell,  the  United  States 
would  be  justified  "by  every  law,  human  and  divine,"  in  wresting  it  from  her. 
This  declaration,  for  which  there  was  no  justification  whatever,  caused  angry 
protest  in  Europe  and  in  the  free  States  of  our  country,  but  was  ardently 
applauded  in  the  South.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  country  soon  became  so 
absorbed  in  the  slavery  agitation  that  it  was  forgotten. 

THE    "KNOW    NOTHINGS." 

Patriotic  men,  who  feared  what  was  coming,  did  all  in  their  power  to  avert 
it.  One  of  these  attempts  was  the  formation  of  the  "Know  Nothing"  party, 
which  grew  up  like  a  mushroom  and  speedily  acquired  a  power  that  enabled  it 
to  carry  many  local  elections  in  the  various  States.  It  was  a  secret  organization, 
the  members  of  which  were  bound  by  oath  to  oppose  the  election  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  to  office.  The  salutation,  when  one  member  met  another,  was, 
"Have  you  seen  Sam?"  If  one  of  them  was  questioned  about  the  order,  his 
reply  was  that  he  knew  nothing,  from  which  the  name  was  given  to  what  was 
really  the  Native  American  party.  It  soon  ran  its  course,  but  has  been  suc- 
ceeded in  its  cardinal  principles  by  the  American  Protective  Association  of  the 
present  day. 
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Meanwhile,  the  slavery  question  was  busy  at  its  work  of  disintegration. 
The  Democratic  party  was  held  together  for  a  time  by  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  the  question  of  slavery.  In  a  few 
years  the  settlements  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  made  it  necessary  to  erect  terri- 
torial governments  there,  and  the  question  of  slavery  was  thus  brought  before 
Congress  again.  The  Missouri  Compromise  forbade  slavery  forever  in  those  sec- 
tions, for  both  of  them  lie  to  the  north  parallel  of  36°  30'.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
however,  and  a  number  of  other  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  claimed  that 
the  Compromise  of  1850  nullified  this 
agreement,  and  that  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  should  be  ffiven  to  the  citizens 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  was  given 
to  those  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 
This  policy  was  called  "Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty." 

THE    MISSOURI    COMPROMISE. 


The  bill  was  bitterly  fought  in  Con- 
gress, but  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen,  and  after 
another  fierce  struggle  was  adopted  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100. 
It  received  several  amendments,  and  the 
President  signed  it  May  31,  1854. 
Thus  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
repealed  and  the  first  note  of  civil  war 
sounded.  The  question  of  slavery  was 
opened  anew,  and  could  never  be  closed 
without  the  shedding  of  blood  to  an  extent  that  no  one  dreamed. 


LUCKETIA  MOTT. 

The  advance  agent  of  emancipation. 
(1793-18*0.) 


i  FORMATION    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

The  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  resisted  in  the  North  and 
numerous  conflicts  took  place.  During  the  attempted  arrest  of  Anthony  Burns 
in  Boston  a  deputy-sheriff  was  shot  dead,  and  Federal  troops  from  Rhode  Island 
had  to  be  summoned  before  Burns  could  be  returned  to  slavery.  Former  political 
opponents  began  uniting  in  both  sections.  In  the  North  the  opponents  of 
slavery,  comprising  Democrats,  Free-Soilers,  Know  Nothings,  Whigs,  and  Abo- 
litionists, joined  in  the  formation  of  the  "Anti-Nebraska  Men,"  and  under  that 
name  they  elected,  in  1854,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
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next  Congress.  Soon  after  the  election,  the  new  organization  took  the  name  of 
Republicans,  by  which  they  are  known  to-day.  Its  members,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Germans  in  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  settlers  in  western 
Virginia,  belonged  wholly  to  the  North. 


CIVIL    WAR    IN    KANSAS. 

Kansas  became  for  the  time  the  battle-ground  between  slavery  and  freedom. 
Societies  in  the  North  sent  emigrants  into  Kansas,  first  furnishing  them  with 
Bibles  and  rifles,  while  the  pro-slavery  men  swarmed  thither  from  Missouri,  and 
the  two  parties  fought  each  other  like  Apache  Indians.  In  the  midst  of  the 
civil  war,  a  territorial  legislature  was  formed,  and  in  many  instances  the  majority 
of  the  candidates  elected  was  double  that  of  the  voting  population  in  the  district. 

Governor  A.  H.  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Territory,  and, 
finding  himself  powerless  to  check  the  anarchy, 
went  to  Washington  in  April,  1855,  to  consult 
with  the  government.  While  there  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  defeated  by  the 
fraudulent  votes  of  the  pro-slavery  men. 

Meanwhile,  two  State  governments  had  been 
formed.  The  pro-slavery  men  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  in  March,  and  adopted  a  Constitution  per- 
mitting slavery.  Their  opponents  assembled  in 
Lawrence,  August  15th,  and  elected  delegates, 
who  came  together  in  October  and  ratified  the 
Topeka  Constitution,  which  forbade  slavery. 
In  January,  1856,  the  people  held  an  election 
under  this  Constitution.  In  the  same  month 
President  Pierce  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  declared  the  for- 
mation of  a  free  State  government  in  Kansas  an  act  of  rebellion,  while 
that  adopted  at  Lecompton  was  the  valid  government.  Governor  Reeder 
was  superseded  by  William  Shannon.  A  committee  sent  by  Congress  into 
the  Territory  to  investigate  and  report  could  not  agree,  and  nothing  came 
of  it. 

The  civil  war  grew  worse.  A  free  State  government,  with  General  Joseph 
Lane  as  its  head  and  supported  by  a  well-armed  force,  was  formed  at  Lawrence. 
The  town  was  sacked  and  almost  destroyed,  May  20,  1856.  On  the  4th  of  July 
following,  the  free  State  Legislature  was  dispersed  by  Federal  troops,  upon  order 
of  the  national  government. 

John  W.  Geary  now  tried  his  hand  as  governor.     His  first  step  was  to  call 
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upon  both  parties  to  disarm,  and  neither  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Finding  he 
could  not  have  the  support  of  the  President  in  the  vigorous  policy  he  wished  to 
adopt.  Governor  Geary  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  showed  a  disposition  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned,  but,  before  he 
could  accomplish  anything,  he  was  turned  out  to  make  room  for  J.  W.  Denver. 
He  was  soon  disgusted  and  gave  way  to  Samuel  Medary.  Before  long,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  influx  of  northern  settlers  must  overcome  the  pro-slavery 
men,  and  the  struggle  was  given  up  by  the  latter.  A  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  was  ratified  in  1859  and  Charles  Robinson  elected  governor. 

VIOLENT    SCENES    IN    CONGRESS. 

Nebraska  lies  so  far  north  that  it  was  not  disturbed.  Acts  of  disgraceful 
violence  took  place  in  Congress,  challenges  to  duels  being  exchanged,  personal 
collisions  occurring  on  the  floor,  while  most  of  the  members  went  armed,  not 
knowing  what  minute  they  would  be  assaulted.  In  May,  1856,  Senator  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  for  utterances  made  in  debate,  was  savagely  assaulted 
by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  injuries  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  for  several  years.  Brooks  was  lionized  in  the  South  for  his 
brutal  act  and  re-elected  to  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Republican  party  was  growing  rapidly  in  strength,  and  in  1856  it 
placed  its  candidates  in  the  field  and  astonished  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the 
vote  it  rolled  up,  as  shown  in  the  following  statistics  : 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  174;  John  C.  Fremont,  of 
California,  Republican,  114;  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Native  Ameri- 
can, 8.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat, 
174;  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Republican,  114;  A.  J.  Donelson,  of 
Tennessee.  Native  American,  8. 

JAMES   BUCHAT5TAW. 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President,  was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  23,  1791,  and  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1809.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  to  Congress  in  1821. 
Thenceforward,  he  was  almost  continuously  in  office.  President  Jackson 
appointed  him  minister  to  Russia  in  1832,  but,  soon  returning  home,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1834.  He  left  that  body,  in  1845,  to 
become  Polk's  secretary  of  State.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  where  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1856.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Lancaster,  June  1,  1868.  The  many  honors  conferred  upon 
Buchanan  prove  his  ability,  though  he  has  been  often  accused  of  showing  timid- 
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ity  during  his  term  of  office,  which  was  of  the  most  trying  nature.     He  waa  the 
only  bachelor  among  our  Presidents. 


STATES    ADMITTED. 

Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1858.  It  was  a  pa*t  df  the  Lou- 
isana  purchase.  Troubles  over  the  Indian  titles  delayed  its  settlement  until 
1851,  after  which  its  growth  was  wonderfully  rapid.  Oregon  was  admitted  in 
1859.  The  streams  of  emigration  to  Ca'ifornia  overflowed  mto  Oregon,  where 
some  of  the  precious  metal  was  found.     It  was  learned,  however,  in  time  that 

r  »   Oregon's     most    valuable     treasure 

mine  was  in  her  wheat,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Kansas,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  preceding  pages,  was 
quietly  admitted,  directly  after  the 
seceding  Senators  abandoned  their 
seats,  their  vctes  having  kept  it  out 
up  to  that  time.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1860  was  31,- 
443,321.  Prosperity  prevailed  every- 
where, and,  but  for  the  darkening 
shadows  of  civil  war,  the  condition  of 
no  people  could  have  been  more 
happy  and  promising. 

THE    DRED    SCOTT    DECISION. 

Dred  Scott  was  the  negro  slave 
of  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Missouri,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  army.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  owner 
took  him  to  military  posts  in  Illi- 
nois and  Minnesota.  Scott  married  a  negro  woman  in  Minnesota,  and  both 
were  sold  by  Dr.  Emerson  upon  his  return  to  Missouri.  The  negro  brought  suit 
for  his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  taken  into  territory  where 
slavery  was  forbidden.  The  case  passed  through  the  various  State  courts,  and, 
reaching  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  body  made  its  decision  in  March, 
1857. 

This  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  negro  slaves  were  not  citizens,  and  no 
means  existed  by  which  they  could  become  such;  they  were  simply  property  f 
like  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  their  owner  could  take  them  into  any 
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State  in  the  Union  without  forfeiting  his  ownership  in  them.  It  followed  also 
from  this  important  decision  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  and  the 
Compromise  of  1850  were  null  and  void,  since  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  make  such  p-pi 
agreements.     Six    of    the  justices    con-     I 


curred  in  this  decision  and  two  dissented 
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.LUCEETIA  mott  protecting-  tee  negro  dangerpield  prom  the  mob  in 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'.Phen  Daniel  Dangerfield,  a  fugitive  slave,  was  tried  in  Philadelphia,  Lucretia  Mott  sat  during  all  his  trial  by  the  side  of  the 
prisoner.  When  the  trial  was  ended  Dangerfield  was  set  at  liberty,  and  Mrs.  Mott  walked  out  of  the  court-room  and  through  the 
mob  which  threatened  to  lynch  him,  her  hand  on  the  colored  man's  arm,  and  that  little  hand  was  a  sure  protector,  for  no  one 
dared  to  touch  him. 

This  decision  was  received  with  delight  in  the  South  and  repudiated  in  the 
North.     The   contention   there  was   that   the  Constitution  regarded   slaves  as 
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"persons  held  to  labor"  and  not  as  property,  and  that  they  were  property  only 
by  State  law. 

JOHN    BROWN'S   EAID. 

While  the  chasm  between  the  North  and  South  was  rapidly  growing  wider, 
a  startling  occurrence  took  place.  John  Brown  was  a  fanatic  who  believed 
Heaven  had  appointed  him  its  agent  for  freeing  the  slaves  in  the  South.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  and  had  been  brooding  over  the  subject  for  years,  until  his  belief  in  his 
mission  became  unshakable. 

Brown's  plan  was  simple,  being  that  of  invading  Virginia  with  a  small 
armed  force  and  calling  upon  the  slaves  to  rise.  He  believed  they  would  flock 
around  him,  and  he  fixed  upon  Harper's  Ferry  as  the  point  to  begin  his  cru- 
sade. 

Secretly  gathering  a  band  of  twenty  men,  in  the  month  of  October,  1859, 
he  held  them  ready  on  the  Maryland  shore.  Late  on  Sunday  night,  the  16th, 
they  crossed  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  seized  the  Federal  armory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  stopped  all  railroad  trains,  arrested  a  number  of  citizens,  set 
free  such  slaves  as  they  came  across,  and  held  complete  possession  of  the  town 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Brown  acted  with  vigor.  He  threw  out  pickets,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and 
sent  word  to  the  slaves  that  their  day  of  deliverance  had  come  and  they  were 
summoned  to  rise.  By  this  time  the  citizens  had  themselves  risen,  and,  attack- 
ing the  invaders,  drove  them  into  the  armory,  from  which  they  maintained  fire 
until  it  became  clear  that  they  must  succumb.  Several  made  a  break,  but  were 
shot  down.  Brown  retreated  to  an  engine-house  with  his  wounded  and  prisoners 
and  held  his  assailants  at  bay  all  through  Monday  and  the  night  following. 

News  having  been  sent  to  Washington,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  arrived 
Tuesday  morning  with  a  force  of  marines  and  land  troops.  The  local  militia  of 
Virginia  had  also  been  called  out.  The  situation  of  Brown  was  hopeless,  but 
he  refused  to  surrender.  Colonel  Lee  managed  matters  with  such  skill  that 
only  one  of  his  men  was  shot,  while  Brown  was  wounded  several  times,  his 
two  sons  killed,  and  others  slain.  The  door  of  the  engine-house  was  battered  in 
and  the  desperate  men  overpowered.  The  enraged  citizens  would  have  rended 
them  to  pieces,  had  they  been  allowed,  but  Colonel  Lee  protected  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  Brown  and  his  six  companions  were  j)laced 
on  trial,  found  guilty  of  what  was  certainly  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  hanged 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1859. 

Many  in  the  South  believed  that  the  act  of  Brown  was  planned  and 
supported  by  leading  Republicans,  but  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  they  were  as 
earnest  in  condemnation  of  the  mad  proceeding  as  the  extreme  slavery  men,  bui 
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John  Brown's  raid  served  to  fan  the  spark  of  civil  war  that  was  already  kindled 
and  fast  growing  into  a  flame. 

PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN    OF    1860. 

The  presidential  campaigns  that  had  been  pressed  heretofore  with  a  certain 
philosophic  good  nature,  now  assumed  a  tragic  character.  The  South  saw  the 
growing  preponderance  of  the  North.  New  States  were  continually  forming- 
out  of  the  enormous  territory  in  the  West,  the  opposition  to  slavery  was  inten- 
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sifying,  and  its  overthrow  was  certain.  Senator  Seward  had  announced  the 
"irrepressible  conflict"  between  freedom  and  the  institution,  and  the  only 
remedy  the  South  saw  lay  in  secession  from  the  Union,  for  they  loved  that  less 
than  slavery.  They  announced  their  unalterable  intention  of  seceding  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  a  president  of  Republican  principles.  The  Republicans 
placed  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  in  nomination.  Jefferson  Davis  saw  that 
the  only  way  of  defeating  him  was  by  uniting  all  the  opposing  parties  into  one. 
He  urged  such  a  union,  but  the  elements  would  not  fuse. 
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The  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Charleston  in  April,  1860,  and 
had  hardly  come  together  when  the  members  began  quarreling  over  slavery. 
Some  of  the  radicals  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  favoring  the 
opening  of  the  slave  trade,  in  retaliation  for  the  refusal  of  the  North  to  obey  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  This  measure,  however,  was  voted  down,  and  many  were  in 
favor  of  adopting  compromises  and  making  concessions  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  their  candidate,  but  no  agreement  could  be 
made,  and  the  convention  split  apart.  The  extremists  were  not  satisfied  with 
"squatter  sovereignty,"  and,  determined  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Douglas, 
they  withdrew  from  the  convention.  Those  who  remained,  after  balloting  some 
time  without  result,  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where,  on  the  18th  of  June,  they 
placed  Douglas  in  nomination,  with  Herschel  V.  Johnson  as  the  nominee  for 
Vice-President.  Their  platform  was  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  each 
Territory  should  settle  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  but  they  expressed 
a  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  seceding  delegates  adjourned  to  Richmond,  and  again  to  Baltimore, 
where,  June  28th,  they  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  President  and 
Joseph  Lane  for  Vice-President,  Their  platform  declared  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  slavery  being  protected  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  owners 
chose  to  take  their  slaves. 

The  American  party,  which  called  themselves  Constitutional  Unionists, 
had  already  met  in  Baltimore,  and  nominated  John  Bell  for  President  and 
Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President.  Their  platform  favored  the  "  Constitu- 
tion, the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  This  platform  was  of  the 
milk-and-water  variety,  appealing  too  weakly  to  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
slavery  to  develop  great  strength.  The  question  of  African  slavery  had  become 
the  burning  one  before  the  country,  and  the  people  demanded  that  the  political 
platforms  should  give  out  no  uncertain  sound. 

Amid  uncontrollable  excitement,  the  presidential  election  took  place  with 
the  following  result : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  Republican,  180 ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  Democrat,  12;  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat,  72; 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Union,  39.  For  Vice-President :  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  Republican,  180 ;  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  Democrat,  12  ; 
Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  Democrat,  72 ;  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
Union,  39. 

On  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  received  866,352  ;  Douglas,  1,375,157  ;  Breck- 
inridge, 845,763 ;  Bell,  589,581.  Lincoln  had  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
Northern  States,  except  a  part  of  New  Jersey ;  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee supported  Bell,  while  most  of  the  Southern  States  voted  for  Breckin- 
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ridge.  The  Democratic  party,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  break  in  1840 
and  1848,  had  controlled  the  country  for  sixty  years,  was  now  driven  from  the 
field. 

SECESSION    AND    FORMATION    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    CONFEDERACY. 

The  hope  was  general  that  the  South  would  not  carry  out  her  threat  of 
seceding  from  the  Union,  and,  but  for  South  Carolina,  she  would  not  have  done 
so  ;  but  that  pugnacious  State  soon  gave  proof  of  her  terrible  earnestness.  Her 
Convention  assembled  in  Charleston,  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  De- 
cember 20,  1860,  declaring  "  That  the  Union  heretofore  existing  between  this 
State  and  the  other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolved."  The  other  Southern 
States,  although  reluctant  to  give  up  the  Union,  felt  it  their  duty  to  stand  by 
the  pioneer  in  the  movement  against  it,  and  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  as 
follows  :  Mississippi,  January  9,  1861 ;  Florida,  January  10th  ;  Alabama,  Jan- 
uary 11th ;  Georgia,  January  19th ;  Louisiana,  January  26th ;  and  Texas, 
February  23d. 

In  the  hope  of  averting  civil  war  numerous  peace  meetings  were  held  in 
the  North,  and  Virginia  called  for  a  "peace  conference,"  which  assembled  in 
Washington,  February  4th.  The  States  represented  included  most  of  those  in 
the  North,  and  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Ex-President  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  made  president 
of  the  conference.  The  proposed  terms  of  settlement  were  rejected  by  the  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  delegates  and  refused  by  Congress,  which,  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Southern  members,  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans. 

The  next  step  of  the  Southern  conventions  was  to  send  delegates  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  they  formed  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America," 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  Vice-President.  A  constitution  and  flag,  both  resembling  those  of  the 
United  States,  were  adopted  and  all  departments  of  the  government  organized. 

As  the  various  States  adopted  ordinances  of  secession  they  seized  the  gov- 
ernment property  within  their  limits.  In  most  cases,  the  Southern  United 
States  officers  resigned  and  accepted  commissions  in  the  service  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  only  forts  saved  were  those  near  Key  West,  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensa- 
cola,  and  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  South  Carolina  authorities 
began  preparations  to  attack  Sumter,. and  when  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
attempted  to  deliver  supplies  to  the  fort,  it  was  fired  upon,  January  9th,  and 
driven  off.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration, 
March  4,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

ADMINISTRATION     OK     LINCOLN,    1861-1865. 

THE    WAR    FOR    THE    UNION,    1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln — Major  Anderson's  Trying  Position — Jefferson  Davis — Inauguration  of  Presidem 
Lincoln — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter — War  Preparations  North  and  South — Attack  on  Uniou 
Troops  in  Baltimore — Situation  of  the  Border  States — Unfriendliness  of  England  and  France— Friend- 
ship of  Russia — The  States  that  Composed  the  Southern  Confederacy — Union  Disaster  at  Big  Bethel 
< — Success  of  the  Union  Campaign  in  Western  Virginia — General  George  B.  McClellan — First  Battle 
of  Bull  Run — General  McClellan  Called  to  the  Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — Union  Dis- 
aster at  Ball's  Bluff — Military  Operations  in  Missouri — Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek — Defeat  of  Colonel 
Mulligan  at  Lexington,  Mo. — Supersedure  of  Fremont — Operations  on  the  Coast — The  Trent  Affair 
— Summary  of  the  Year's  Operations. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President,  ranks  among  the  greatest  that 
has  ever  presided  over  the  desti- 
nies of  our  country.  He  was  born 
in  Hardin  (now  Larue)  County, 
Kentucky,  February  12,  1809,  but 
when  seven  years  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Indiana,  making  their 
home  near  the  present  town  of  Gen- 
tryville. 

His  early  life  was  one  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  his  whole  schooling 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
year;  but,  possessing  a  studious 
mind,  he  improved  every  spare 
hour  in  the  study  of  instructive 
books.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
tall,  awkward,  but  powerful  boy 
was  earning  a  living  by  managing 
a  ferry  across  the  Ohio.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  after  reaching 
manhood  with  his  parents,  who  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  1830,  and  built 

i  i  •  ^  n      o      i         n    ,i  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

a  log-cabin  on  the  north  fork  ot  the  (lsuo-ises.)  Two  terms  (died  in  office),  mi-im. 

Sangamon.     He  was  able  to  give  valuable  help  in  clearing  the  ground  and 
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in  splitting  rails.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  he  constructed  a  flat-boat, 
with  which  he  took  produce  to  New  Orleans.  Selling  both  goods  and  boat, 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  still  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  the  Black 
Hawk  War  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  company,  but  did  not  see  active 
service. 

By  this  time  his  ability  had  attracted  the  notice  of  friends,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  for 

four  terms.  Meanwhile  he 
had  studied  law  as  oppor- 
tunity presented,  and  was 
sent  to  Congress  in  1846. 
He  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico,  but,  among  such 
giants  as  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  and 
others,  he  could  not  make 
any  distinctive  mark  ;  but 
his  powerful  common  sense, 
his  clear  logic,  his  unassail- 
able integrity,  his  states- 
manship and  grasp  of  pub- 
lic questions,  and  his 
quaint  humor,  often  ap- 
proaching the  keenest  wit, 
carried  him  rapidly  to  the 
front  and  made  him  the 
leader  of  the  newly  formed 
Republican  party.  I  n 
1858  he  stumped  Illinois 
for  United  States  senator 
against  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, his  valued  friend.  His 
speeches  attracted  national 
attention  as  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  forceful  presentation  of  the 
great  issues  which  were  then  agitating  the  country.  He  was  defeated  by  Doug- 
las, but  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  made  him  the 
successful  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  autumn  of  1860. 

Lincoln  was  tall  and  ungainly,  his  height  being  six  feet  four  inches.  His 
countenance  was  rugged  and  homely,  his  strength  as  great  as  that  of  Washington, 
while  his  wit  has  become  proverbial.     His  integrity,  which  his  bitterest  opponent 
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never  questioned,  won  for  him  the  name  of  "  Honest  Abe."  He  was  one  of  the 
most  kind-hearted  of  men,  and  his  rule  of  life  was  "  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all.  He  grew  with  the  demands  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him,  and  the  reputation  he  won  as  patriot,  statesman,  and  leader 
has  been  surj3assed  by  no  previous  President  and  becomes  greater  with  the  passing 
years. 

MAJOR    ANDERSON    AND    FORT    SUMTER. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  It  was 
the  strongest  of  the  defenses.  Major  Robert  Anderson,  learning  that  the  Con- 
federates intended  to  take  possession 
of  it,  secretly  removed  his  garrison 
from  Fort  Moultrie  on  the  night  of 
December  26,  1860.  Anderson  was 
in  a  trying  position,  for  the  secretary 
of  war,  Floyd,  and  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  Cooper,  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  report,  were 
secessionists,  and  not  only  refused  to  ] 
give  him  help,  but  threw  every  ob- 
stacle in  his  way.  President  Bu- 
chanan was  surrounded  by  secession- 
ists, and  most  of  the  time  was  be- J 
wildered  as  to  his  course  of  duty. 
He  resented,  however,  the  demand 
of  Secretary  Floyd  for  the  removal 
of  Anderson  because  of  the  change  j 
he  had  made  from  Moultrie  to  Sum-  j 
ter.  Floyd  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
an  uncompromising  Unionist,  who 
did  all  he  could  to  hold  up  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  tottering  position  of  a  friend  of  the  Union.  The  latter  grew 
stronger  as  he  noted  the  awakening  sentiment  of  loyalty  throughout  the  North. 
An  admirable  act  was  the  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  attorney-general, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  a  relentless  enemy  of  secession. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  been  chosen  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
that  was  formed  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  early  in  February,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, June  3,  1808.     Thus  he  and  President  Lincoln  were  natives  of  the  same 
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State,  with  less  than  a  year's  difference  in  their  ages.  Davis  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1828,  and  served  on  the  northwest  frontier,  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  He  was  also  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  the  operations  against  the  Co- 
manches  and  Apaches.  He  resigned  from  the  army  and  became  a  cotton-planter 
in  Mississippi,  which  State  he  represented  in  Congress  in  1845-46,  but  resigned 
to  assume  the  colonelcy  of  the  First  Mississippi  regiment. 

Colonel  Davis  displayed  great  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  Monterey  and 
at  the  battle  at  Buena  Vista,  and  on  his  return  home  was  immediately  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  served  1847-51  and  1857-61.  From  1853 
to  1857  he  was  secretary  of  war  under  Pierce.  He  was  one  of  the  Southern 
leaders,  and  had  already  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  January,  1861,  upon  the 
secession  of  his  State,  and,  being  elected  Provisional  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  February  9th,  was  inaugurated  February  18th.  In  the  following 
year  he  and  Stephens  were  regularly  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively,  and  were  inaugurated  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 

INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

President-elect  Lincoln  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  11th 
of  February  for  Washington.  He  stopped  at  various  points  on  the  route,  and 
addressed  multitudes  that  had  gathered  to  see  and  hear  him.  A  plot  was 
formed  to  assassinate  him  in  Baltimore,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  attending  Lincoln,  who  took  him  through  the  city  on  an  earlier  train 
than  was  expected.  General  Scott  had  the  capital  so  well  protected  by  troops 
that  no  disturbance  took  place  during  the  inauguration. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  SUMTER. 

The  Confederate  government  sent  General  Beauregard  to  assume  charge  of 
the  defenses  in  Charleston  harbor.  Finding  the  fort  was  being  furnished  with 
supplies,  he  telegraphed  to  his  government  for  instructions.  He  was  ordered  to 
enforce  the  evacuation.  Beauregard  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and, 
being  refused  by  Major  Anderson,  he  opened  fire,  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
12th,  from  nineteen  batteries.  Major  Anderson  had  a  garrison  of  79  soldiers 
and  30  laborers  who  helped  serve  the  guns.  He  allowed  the  men  to  eat  break- 
fast before  replying.  In  a  few  hours  the  supply  of  cartridges  gave  out,  and 
blankets  and  other  material  were  used  as  substitutes.  The  garrison  were  kept 
within  the  bomb-proof  galleries,  and  did  not  serve  the  guns  on  the  open  para- 
pets, two  of  which  had  been  dismounted  by  the  fire  from  the  Confederate 
batteries,  which  after  a  time  set  fire  to  the  officers'  barracks.  The  flames  were 
extinguished,  but  broke  out  several  times.     The  smoke  became  so  smothering 
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that  the  men  could  breathe  only  by  lying  flat  on  their  faces.  Finally  the  posi- 
tion became  so  untenable  that  Anderson  ran  up  the  white  flag  in  token  of 
surrender.     No  one  was  killed  on  either  side. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  created  wild  excitement  North  and  South  and 
united  both  sections.  While  the  free  States  rallied  to  the  Union,  almost  as  one 
man,  the  Unionists  in  the  South  became  ardent  supporters  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
union.    It  was  now  a  solid  North  against  a  solid  South. 

Three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  President  Lincoln  called 


FORT  MOULTRIE,  CHARLESTON,  WITH  FORT  SUMTER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

for  75,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months,  and  Congress  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  4th  of  July.  Few  people  comprehended  the  stupendous  work  that 
would  be  required  to  crush  the  rebellion.  While  the  South  was  hurrying  its 
sons  into  the  ranks,  300,000  answered  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  who  on  the 
19th  of  April  issued  another  proclamation  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports. 

UNION    TROOPS    ATTACKED    IN    BALTIMORE. 

Many  of  the  Confederates  demanded  that  an  advance  should  be  made  upon 

19 
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Washington,  and,  had  it  been  done  promptly,  it  could  have  been  captured  without 
difficulty.  Realizing  its  danger,  the  national  government  called  upon  the  States 
for  troops  and  several  regiments  were  hurried  thither.  While  the  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  and  Sixth  Massachusetts  were  passing  through  Baltimore,  they 
were  savagely  assailed  by  a  mob.  A  portion  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  were 
hemmed  in,  and  stoned  and  pelted  with  pistol-shots.  They  remained  cool 
until  three  of  their  number  had  been  killed  and  eight  wounded,  when  they  let 
fly  with  a  volley  which  stretched  nearly  a  dozen  rioters  on  the  ground,  besides 
wounding  many  others.  This  drove  the  mob  back,  although  they  kept  up  a 
fusillade  until  the  train  drew  out  of  the  city  with  the  troops  aboard. 

ACTIVITY    OF    THE    CONFEDERATES. 

The  Confederates  in  Virginia  continued  active.  They  captured  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  both  of  which  proved  very  valuable  to  them. 
Their  government  issued  "  letters  of  marque  "  which  permitted  private  persons 
to  capture  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  against  which  the 
Confederate  Congress  declared  war. 

The  border  States  were  in  perhaps  the  most  trying  situation  of  all,  for, 
while  they  wished  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  they  were  forced  to  act  the  part  of 
buffer  between  the  hostile  States.  The  secessionists  in  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  made  determined  efforts  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  those 
States,  but  the  Union  men  were  too  strong.  The  armies  on  both  sides  received 
many  recruits  from  the  States  named,  which  in  some  cases  suffered  from  guer- 
rilla fighting  between  former  friends  and  neighbors. 

Kentuckv,  whose  governor  was  a  secessionist,  thought  she  could  hold  a 
neutral  position,  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  were  Union  in  their  sentiments. 
Besides,  the  situation  of  the  State  was  such  that  it  was  soon  invaded  by  armed 
forces  from  both  sides,  and  some  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  war  were  fought 
on  its  soil. 

THE    WAR    AS    VIEWED    IN    EUROPE. 

The  prospect  of  the  splitting  apart  of  the  United  States  was  pleasing  to  all 
the  European  powers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia.  France  was 
especially  urgent  in  favoring  an  armed  intervention  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy, 
but  England  would  not  agree,  nor  would  she  recognize  the  Confederate  States 
as  an  independent  nation,  for,  had  she  done  so,  the  United  States  would  immedi- 
ately have  declared  war  against  her.  In  May,  however,  England  declared  the 
Confederacy  a  belligerent  power,  thereby  entitling  it  to  make  war  and  man  war 
vessels,  which  could  take  refuge  in  foreign  ports.  While  this  recognition  was 
of  unquestionable  help,  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  great  deal  had  not 
England   permitted  the  building  of  swift  and   powerful   cruisers,  which   were 
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turned  over  to  the  Confederates,  and  did  immense  damage  to  Northern  com- 
merce. 

When  June  arrived,  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  composed  of  eleven 
States :  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  As  soon  as  Virginia 
seceded  (May  23d),  the  capital  was  removed  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond. 
It  was  clear  that  Virginia  would  be  the  principal  battle-ground  of  the  war, 
and  the  Confederate  volunteers  throughout  the  South  hurried  into  the 
State. 

An  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  direction  from  which  danger  was  likely  to 
come  was  shown  by  the  placing  of  troops  in  western  Virginia  to  meet  Confederate 
attacks,  while  soldiers  were  moved   into  southern  Kentucky  to  defend  Ten- 
nessee.     In   Virginia  they  held 
the  line  from   Harper's  Ferry  to 
Norfolk,  and  batteries  were  built 
along  the  Mississippi  to  stop  all 
navigation  of  that  stream.     The 
erection    of  forts  along  the   At- 
lantic  and   Gulf  coasts  for  pro- 
tection   against    the    blockading 
fleets  soon  walled  in  the  Confed- 
eracy on  every  hand. 

THE    MILITARY    SITUATION. 

General  Scott  for  a  time 
held  the  general  command  of  all 
the  United  States  forces.  But  he 
was  old  and  growing  weak  in 
body  and  mind,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent  must  soon  give  way   to    a 

younger  man.  The  national  forces  held  the  eastern  side  of  the  Potomac,  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  a  small  section  of  the  western  side  oppo- 
site Washington.  While  enlisting  and  drilling  troops,  they  strove  to  hold  also 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  succeeding  so  well  that  their  grip  was  never  lost 
throughout  the  war. 

With  the  opposing  forces  face  to  face,  continual  skirmishing  was  kept  up. 
This  had  no  effect  on  the  war  itself,  but  was  expressive  of  the  martial  spirit 
which  animated  both  sides.  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  had  great  executive  but 
slight  military  ability,  was  in  command  at  Fort  Monroe.  While  there  he 
refused  to  surrender  a  number  of  fugitive  slaves  that  had  fled  into  his  lines, 
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declaring  them  "  contraband  of  war."     The  phrase  was  a  happy  one  and  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  North. 

UNION    DISASTER    AT    BIG    BETHEL. 

Butler  fortified  Newport  News,  which  is  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of 
the  James  River  and  Hampton  Roads.  Fifteen  miles  away  was  a  Confederate 
detachment,  on  the  road  to  Yorktown,  where  the  main  body  was  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  B.  Magruder,  a  former  artillery  officer  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  Confederate  position  at  Big  Bethel  was  a  strong  one  and  had 
a  garrison  of  more  than  a  thousand  troops.  A  short  distance  in  front  was 
Little  Bethel,  where  a  small  detachment  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  D. 
H.  Hill,  also  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  army. 

General  Pierce  advanced  to  the  attack  early  on  the  morning  of  June  9th. 
The  two  columns  mistook  each  other,  and  not  until  10  men  were  killed  was  the 
sad  blunder  discovered.  An  assault  quickly  followed,  but  the  assailants  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  14  killed  and  49  wounded.  Among  the  slain  was 
Lieutenant  John  T.  Greble,  a  brilliant  West  Point  officer,  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  command  of  the  brigade,  with  which  he  doubtless  would  have  achieved 
a  success.  The  incompetency  of  the  political  leader  cost  dearly,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  yet  to  learn  that  full-fledged  officers  are  not  to  be  found  among  men 
who  have  made  politics  their  life  profession. 

SUCCESSFUL    UNION    CAMPAIGN    IN    WESTERN    VIRGINIA. 

The  only  place  where  there  were  any  Union  successes  was  in  western  Vir- 
ginia. Colonel  Wallace  with  a  detachment  of  Indiana  Zouaves — a  favorite  form 
of  military  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — made  a  forced  march  at  night 
over  a  mountain  road  from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  Romney,  where  the 
Confederates  had  a  battery  on  a  bluff  near  the  village,  guarded  by  a  number  of 
field-pieces.  By  a  spirited  dash,  the  Union  troops  captured  the  position  and 
drove  the  defenders  into  the  woods.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  Colonel  Wallace 
returned  to  Cumberland. 

This  incident  had  important  results.  General  Jo  Johnston,  one  of  the 
best  commanders  of  the  war,  was  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  fearing  for  his  com- 
munications, he  evacuated  the  post  and  marched  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
a  point  near  Winchester. 

GENERAL    M'CLELLAN. 

The  operations  in  western  Virginia  brought  into  prominence  an  officer 
who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  war.  He  was  George  B. 
McClellan,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1826,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846. 
He  rendered  fine  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  after  which,  resigning  from  the 
army,  he  was  for  several  years  engineer  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
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afterward  a  railroad  president.  He  was  appointed  a  major-general  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War,  and,  with  15,000  troops,  mostly  from  the  Western  States, 
he  advanced  against  the  Confederates  in  western  Virginia  under  the  command 
of  General  Garnett,  also  a  graduate  and  formerly  an  instructor  at  West  Point. 
Garnett  held  a  position  west  of  the  principal  line  of  the  Alleghanies,  which 
covered  the  road  leading- from  Philippi  to  Beverly.  Colonel  Pegram  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  hill  Rich  Mountain,  a  short  distance  south  of  Garnett. 

McClellan  advanced  against  these  two  positions.  Colonel  Rosecrans,  with  four 
regiments  and  in  the  face  of  a  blind-    „ ..„.„_ 
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ing  rain-storm,  followed  a  circuitous 
path  through  the  woods,  and  charged 
up  the  elevation  against  a  strong 
fire.  The  Confederates  were  driven 
from  their  position  and  down  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.  Colonel  Peg- 
ram,  finding  his  position  turned,  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  Beverly. 
Rosecrans  pursued  and  Garnett 
turned  to  the  north,  aiming  for  St. 
George  on  the  Cheat  River.  Pegram 
had  surrendered  with  (300  men,  the 
remainder  joining  Garnett,  who  was 
hard  pressed  by  General  Morris. 
Despite  the  obstructions  thrown  in 
his  path,  he  overtook  the  fugitives 
on  the  13th  of  July  at  Carrick's 
Ford  on  the  Cheat  River.  There 
the  Confederates  were  routed  and 
Garnett  shot  dead  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  remnant  of  his 
force  fled  in  disorder,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Monterey  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains. 

The  campaign  in  western  Virginia  was  a  brilliant  Union  success.  A  thou- 
sand prisoners,  seven  guns,  1,500  stands  of  arms,  and  twelve  colors  were  captured, 
with  slight  loss  to  the  victors.  All  the  credit  of  this  success  was  given  to  Mc- 
Clellan, and,  since  the  North  was  yearning  for  some  leader  with  the  halo  of  suc- 
cess attached  to  his  name,  they  at  once  proclaimed  "  Little  Mac  "  as  their  idol, 
destined  to  crush  secession  and  re-establish  the  Union  in  all  its  strength  and 
former  glory. 

In  September  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  sent  into  western  Virginia  to 
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Tyler  and  Hunter  were  tardy  in  their  movements,  but  by  noon  McDowell 
had  turned  the  Confederate  left  and  uncovered  the  atone  bridge.  Instead  of 
using  the  advantage  thus  secured  and  assuming  position  at  Manassas  depot,  he 
kept  up  his  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Confederates  to  the  woods.  There,  when 
everything  seemed  to  be  going  the  way  of  the  Union  army,  it  was  checked  by 
General  T.  J.  Jackson's  brigade,  whose  firm  stand  in  the  face  of  seeming  dis- 
aster won  for  him  the  soubriquet  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  first  uttered  in  com-, 
pliment  by  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  Bee,  by 
which  name  the 
remarkable  man 
will  always  be 
remembered. 

The  stand  of 
Jackson  enabled 
Johnston  to  rally 
the  right  and 
Beauregard  the 
left,  but  matters 
were  in  a  critical 
shape,  when  Kir- 
by  Smith,  who 
had  escaped  Pat- 
terson in  the  val- 
ley, rushed  across 
the  fields  from 
Manassas  w  i  t  h 
15,000  fresh 
troops.  This 
timely  arrival 
turned  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day. 
McDowell    was 

driven  from  the  plateau  he  had  occupied,  and  the  whole  Union  army  was  thrown 
into  a  panic  and  rushed  in  headlong  flight  for  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
Nothing  could  stay  their  flight,  and  the  city  was  overrun  with  the  terrified  fugi- 
tives, who  swarmed  into  the  railroad  trains,  fled  to  the  open  fields  beyond, 
spreading  the  most  frightful  rumors,  while  many  did  not  believe  themselves  safe 
until  at  home  in  the  North. 

Had  the  Confederates  followed  up  the  pursuit,  they  could  have  easily  cap- 
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tured  Washington.  They  failed  to  do  so,  beoause  they  did  not  know  how  beaten 
and  disorganized  the  Union  forces  were.  The  Union  losses  in  this  first  great 
battle  of  the  war  were:  Killed,  470;  wounded,  1,071;  captured  and  missing. 
1,793 ;  total,  3,334.  The  Confederate  losses  were :  Killed,  387 ;  wounded, 
1,582 ;  captured  and  missing,  13 ;  total,  1,982. 

GENERAL    M'CLELLAN    APPOINTED     TO    THE     COMMAND    OF    THE    AEMY     OF     THE 

POTOMAC. 

Bull  Run  was  a  bitter  humiliation  for  the  North,  but  it  served  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  national  government  understood  for  the  first  time  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  task  before  it.  Its  determination  to  subdue  the  rebellion  was 
intensified  rather  than  lessened,  but  it  now  went  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
Incompetent  officers  were  weeded  out,  careful  and  vigorous  measures  set  on  foot, 
and,  what  was  the  most  popular  movement  of  all,  General  McClellan  was  called 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  charge  August  20th, 
and  set  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  magnificent  body  of  men.  No 
one  could  surpass  him  at  such  work,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
himself  as  the  idol  of  the  nation.  That  he  failed  to  do  so  was  due  to  an  inherent 
defect  of  his  nature.  He  shrank  from  taking  chances,  lacked  nerve  and  dash, 
distrusted  himself,  and  was  so  slow  and  excessively  cautious  that  he  wore  out 
the  patience  of  the  government  and  finally  of  the  nation  itself. 

General  Scott's  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  in  Novem- 
ber to  give  up  the  command  of  the  Union  armies,  and  all  hopes  centred  upon 
McClellan.  He  kept  drilling  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  had  150,000  well-trained  soldiers  under  his  command.  The  impatience 
of  the  North  began  to  manifest  itself,  but  no  general  advance  took  place,  though 
the  Confederate  line  was  gradually  pushed  back  from  its  threatening  position 
in  front  of  Washington  to  its  first  position  at  Bull  Run.  The  Confederacy  was 
also  busy  in  recruiting  and  drilling  its  forces.  Knowing  that  Richmond  was 
the  objective  point  of  the  Union  advance,  the  city  was  surrounded  with  formid- 
able fortifications. 

DISASTER    AT    BALL'S    BLUFF. 

On  the  19th  of  October  General  McCall  was  ordered  to  occupy  Draines- 
ville,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Washington.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Stone  was  directed  to  keep  watch  of  Leesburg,  from  which  the  patrols  afterward 
reported  a  weak  Confederate  force.  An  advance  was  ordered,  whereupon  Col- 
onel Evans,  who  had  given  the  Confederates  great  help  at  Bull  Run,  concen- 
trated his  forces  on  the  road  leading  from  Leesburg  to  Washington,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  had  assumed  a  strong  position  and  was  ready  to  be 
attacked. 
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The  Union  troops  were  ferried  across  the  river  in  three  scows,  two  skiffs, 
and  a  life-boat,  which  combined  would  not  carry  one-fourth  of  the  men.  When 
all  were  over  they  advanced  to  Leesburg,  where  no  Confederate  camp  was  found, 


FORTIFYING  RICHMOND. 

In  the  foreground  we  see  R.  E.  Lee  and  two  other  Confederate  officers  directing  the  work. 

but  the  enemy  in  the  woods  attacked  them.  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  a  civilian 
officer  from  California,  hurried  across  the  river  with  1,900  men  and  took  com- 
mand.    The  enemy  was  reinforced  and  drove  the  Unionists  back.      Colonel 
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Baker  was  killed  and  the  Federals  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  Con- 
federates upon  them.  The  fugitives  swarmed  into  the  boats  and  sank  three  of 
them  ;  others  leaped  over  the  bank  and  swam  and  dived  for  their  lives,  the 
enemy  shooting  and  bayoneting  all  who  did  not  surrender.  When  the  horrible 
affair  was  over,  the  Union  loss  was  fully  a  thousand  men.  This  occurrence  was 
in  some  respects  more  disgraceful  than  Bull  Run. 

MILITARY    OPEEATIONS    IN    MISSOURI. 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  governor  of  Missouri,  was  a  strong  secessionist,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  but  the  sentiment  against 
him  was  too  strong.  St.  Louis  was  also  secession  in  feeling,  but  Captain 
Nathaniel  Lyon  kept  the  disloyalists  in  subjection  so  effectively  that  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  a  brigadier-general.  Governor  Jackson  by  proclama- 
tion called  out  50,000  of  the  State  militia  to  repel  the  "invasion"  of  the  State 
by  United  States  troops.  Sterling  Price,  a  major-general  of  the  State  forces, 
was  dispatched  to  Booneville  and  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Colonel  Franz  Sigel,  with  1,100  Union  troops,  had  an  engagement  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  and  was  compelled  to  retreat,  but  he  managed 
his  withdrawal  so  skillfully  that  he  killed  and  wounded  a  large  number  of  his 
pursuers.  General  Lyon  joined  Sigel  near  Springfield,  and  the  Confederates, 
under  General  Ben  McCulloch,  retreated  to  Cowskin  Prairie,  on  the  border  of 
the  Indian  Territory. 

BATTLE    OF    WILSON'S    CREEK. 

Both  sides  were  reinforced,  the  Unionists  being  under  the  command  of 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  department  of  the 
West,  which  included  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  The  two 
armies  met  early  in  August  near  Wilson's  Creek.  The  Confederates  were  the 
most  numerous,  but  were  poorly  armed  and  disciplined.  The  battle  was  badly 
mismanaged  by  both  sides,  and  General  Lyon,  while  leading  a  charge,  was  shot 
dead.     His  men  were  defeated  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Springfield. 

Missouri  was  now  overrun  with  guerrillas  and  harried  by  both  sides. 
Colonel  Mulligan  made  a  desperate  stand  at  Lexington  in  September,  but  an 
overwhelming  force  under  General  Price  compelled  him  to  surrender.  Price 
moved  southward  and  Lexington  was  retaken  by  the  Unionists,  who  also  occupied 
Springfield.  The  Legislature  sitting  at  Neocho  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
but  most  of  the  State  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals  until  they 
finally  gained  entire  possession. 

General  Fremont's  course  was  unwise  and  made  him  unpopular.  He  issued 
what  was  in  reality  an  emancipation  proclamation,  which  President  Lincoln  was 
compelled  to  modify.     He  was  fond  of  show  and  ceremony,  and  so  extravagant 
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that  he  was  superseded  in  November  by  General  Hunter,  who  was  soon  sent  to 
Kansas,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  General  Halleck.  The  fighting  in  the 
State  was  fierce  but  of  an  indecisive  character. 

The  expected  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  speedily  ended  by  the  entrance 
of  a  body  of  Confederates  under  the  command  of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  General  U. 
S.  Grant  was  dispatched  with  a  force  from  Cairo,  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  Polk  had  entered  Kentucky.  Grant  destroyed  a  Confederate  camp  at  Bel- 
mont, but  was  attacked  by  Polk  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  gunboats. 

OPERATIONS    ON    THE    COAST. 

A  formidable  coast  expedition,  with  land  and  naval  forces  on  board,  under 
command  of  General  B.  F.  Butler  and  Commodore  Stringham,  in  August,  1861, 
captured  Hatteras  Inlet  and  the  fort  defending  it.  Establishing  themselves  at 
that  point,  they  made  other  attacks  along  the  adjoining  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
A  still  larger  expedition  left  Fort  Monroe  in  November  under  Commodore 
Dupont  and  General  T.  W.  Sherman  and  captured  Port  Royal.  The  fleet  was 
so  powerful,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred  vessels  and  transports,  that  the 
garrisons  were  easily  driven  out  of  the  forts,  after  which  the  land  forces  took 
possession  of  them.  The  islands  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  seized, 
and  in  September  a  Union  fleet  took  possession  of  Ship  Island,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of  aiding  an  expedition  against  New 
Orleans. 

THE    TRENT    AFFAIR. 

It  was  all  important  for  the  Confederacy  to  secure  recognition  from  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  Confederate  government  thought  they  could  be  induced 
to  act,  if  the  proper  arguments  were  laid  before  the  respective  governments. 
Accordingly,  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
both  of  whom  had  been  United  States  senators,  were  appointed  commissioners, 
the  former  to  England  and  the  latter  to  France. 

They  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  to  Havana,  where  they  took  pas- 
sage on  the  British  steamer  Trent  for  England.  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of 
the  steamer  San  Jacinto,  knew  of  their  intended  sailing  and  was  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  Before  they  were  fairly  on  their  way,  Captain  Wilkes  stopped  the 
Trent,  and,  despite  the  protests  of  the  captain  and  the  rebel  commissioners,  he 
forcibly  took  them  off  and  carried  them  to  the  United  States. 

In  acting  thus  Captain  Wilkes  did  the  very  thing  that  caused  the  war  with 
England  in  1812.  It  was  our  opposition  to  the  search  of  American  vessels  by 
British  cruisers  that  caused  that  war,  while  England  was  as  persistent  in  her 
claim  to  the  right  to  make  such  search.     The  positions  were  now  reversed,  and 
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England  expressed  indignation,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
and  a  disavowal  of  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes.  The  position  of  our  govern- 
ment was  untenable,  and  Secretary  Seward  gracefully  confessed  it,  and  surren- 
dered the  prisoners,  neither  of  whom  was  able  afterward  to  be  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  Confederacy. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    YEAR'S    OPERATIONS. 

The  close  of  1861  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Confederates.  The  two 
real  battles  of  the  war — Bull  Run  and  Wilson's  Creek — had  been  won  by 
them.  In  the  lesser  engagements,  with  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,  they 
had  also  been  successful.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  North 
and  West  had  been  so  long  at  peace  that  they  needed  time  in  which  to  learn 
war.  In  the  South  the  men  were  more  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  firearms 
and  horseback  riding.  Moreover,  they  were  on  the  defensive,  and  fighting,  as 
may  be  said,  on  inner  lines. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Union  forces  had  saved  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  Missouri  from  joining  the  Confederacy,  despite  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  their  disunion  governors  and  an  aggressive  minority  in  each 
State.  Washington,  which  more  than  once  had  been  in  danger  of  capture,  was 
made  safe,  and  the  loyal  section  of  Virginia  in  the  West  was  cut  off  and  formed 
into  a  separate  State.  In  wealth  and  resources  the  North  vastly  preponderated. 
An  immense  army  had  been  raised,  money  was  abundant,  commerce  thriving, 
the  sentiment  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
manufactories  hummed  with  work  made  necessary  by  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  ships  for  the  navy  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  equipments  to  the 
armies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ADMINISTRATION     OK    LINCOLN    (CONTINUED), 

1861-1865. 

WAR   FOR   THE   UNION    (CONTINUED),  1862. 

Capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson — Change  in  the  Confederate  Line  of  Defense — Capture  of  Island 
No.  10 — Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  or  Shiloh — Capture  of  Corinth — Narrow  Escape  of  Louisville 
— Battle  of  Perryville — Battle  of  Murfreesboro'  or  Stone  River — Battle  of  Pea  Ridge — Naval  Battle 
Between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac — Fate  of  the  Two  Vessels — Capture  of  New  Orleans — -The  Advance 
Against  Richmond — McClellan's  Peninsula  Campaign—  The  First  Confederate  Invasion  of  the  North 
— Battle  of  Antietam  or  Sharpsburg — Disastrous  Union  Repulse  at  Fredericlisbnrg — Summary  of 
the  Wars  Operations — The  Confederate  Privateers — The  Emancipation  Proclamation — Greenbacks 
and  Bond  Issues. 

CAPTURE   OF    FORTS    HENRY    AND    DONELSON. 

The  fighting  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  opened  early.  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  was  in  chief 
command  in  the  West.  The  Confederate  line  ran  through  southern  Kentucky, 
from  Columbus  to  Mill  Spring,  through  Bowling  Green.  Two  powerful  forts 
had  been  built  in  Tennessee,  near  the  northern  boundary  line.  One  was  Fort 
Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  other  Fort  Donelson,  twelve  miles  away, 
on  the  Cumberland. 

Opposed  to  this  strong  position  were  two  Union  armies,  the  larger,  number- 
ing 100,000,  under  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  in  central  Kentucky,  and  the 
lesser,  numbering  15,000,  commanded  by  General  U.  S.  Grant,  at  Cairo.  Under 
Buell  was  General  George  H.  Thomas,  one  of  the  finest  leaders  in  the  Union 
army.  In  January,  with  a  division  of  Buell's  army,  he  attacked  the  Confeder- 
ates, routed  and  drove  them  into  Tennessee.  In  the  battle,  General  Zollicoffer, 
the  Confederate  commander,  was  killed. 

Embarking  at  Cairo,  General  Grant  steamed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  in^ 
tending  to  capture  Fort  Henry.  Before  he  could  do  so,  Commodore  Andrew  H. 
Foote,  with  his  fleet  of  gunboats,  compelled  it  to  surrender,  though  most  of  .the 
garrison  escaped  across  the  neck  of  land  to  Fort  Donelson. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

Upon  learning  that  Fort  Henry  had  fallen,  Grant  steamed  up  the  Cumber- 
land to  attack  Fort  Donelson,  which  was  reinforced  until  the  garrison  numbered 
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some  20,000  men.  It  was  a  powerful  fortification,  with  many  rifle-pits  and 
intrenchments  on  the  land  side,  and  powerful  batteries  commanding  the  river. 
The  political  General  Floyd  was  in  chief  command,  the  right  wing  being  under- 
General  Simon  B.  Buckner  and  the  left  in  charge  of  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  14th,  Commodore  Foote  opened  the  attack 
with  two  wooden  vessels  and  four  iron-clad  gunboats.  The  garrison  made  no 
reply  until  the  boats  had  worked  their  way  to  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fort, 
the  elevation  of  which  enabled  it  to  send  a  plunging  fire,  which  proved  so  de- 
structive that  two  of  the  boats  were  disabled  and  drifted  down  current,  the  other 
following.  Some  fifty  men  were  killed,  and  among  the  wounded  was  Commodore 
Foote.  He  withdrew  to  Cairo,  intending  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  force  could 
be  brought  up  from  that 
point. 

But  General  Grant, 
like  the  bull-dog  to  which 
he  was  often  compared, 
having  inserted  his  teeth 
in  his  adversary,  did  not 
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mean  to  let  go.  Placing  his  troops  in  front  of  the  works,  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  invest  the  whole  Confederate  left,  with  the  exception  of  a  swampy  strip 
near  the  river.  The  weather,  which  had  been  unusually  mild  for  the  season, 
now  became  extremely  cold,  and  some  of  the  Union  men  were  frozen  to  death 
in  the  trenches.  The  garrison  also  suffered  greatly,  but  the  siege  was  pressed 
with  untiring  vigor.  Seeing  the  inextricable  coils  closing  round  them,  the 
defenders  made  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out,  but  Grant  with  true  military 
genius  saw  the  crisis  and  ordered  an  advance  along  the  whole  line,  the  gun- 
boats giving  all  the  help  they  could. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  so  dangerous  that  a  council  of  war  was 
held  that  night.  Floyd  and  Pillow  were  frightened  nearly  out  of  their  wits. 
They  rated  themselves  so  high  as  prizes  for  the  Federals  that  they  determined 
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to  make  their  escape  before  the  surrender,  which  was  inevitable,  was  forced. 
Buckner  was  another  sort  of  man.  Disgusted  with  the  cowardice  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  quietly  announced  that  he  would  stay  by  his  men  to  the  last.  Floyd 
stole  out  of  the  fort  with  his  brigade  and  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  while  Pillow 
followed  in  a  scow,  a  large  number  of  the  cavalry  galloping  by  the  lower  road 
to  Nashville. 

Grant  was  ready  for  the  assault  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  he 
received  a  note  from  General  Buckner  proposing  an  armistice  until  noon  in 
order  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant's  reply  became  famous :  "  No 
terms  except  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  can  be  accepted ;  I  pro- 
pose to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buckner  was  disappointed,  but 
he  had  no  choice  except  to  submit.  He  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  his 
conqueror  was  a  chivalrous  man,  who  granted  better  terms  than  he  expected. 
The  privates  were  allowed  to  retain  their  personal  baggage  and  the  officers  their 
side-arms.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  15,000,  and  the  blow  was  the  first 
really  severe  one  that  the  South  had  received.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  news 
caused  great  rejoicing  in  the  North  and  was  the  beginning  of  Grant's  fame  as  a 
military  leader — a  fame  which  steadily  grew  and  expanded  with  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

Jefferson  Davis  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  intrusting  important  inter- 
ests to  political  generals.  He  deprived  Floyd  of  his  command,  and  that  officer 
dropped  back  to  the  level  from  which  he  never  ought  to  have  been  raised. 
Pillow  had  done  some  good  work  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  he  was  erratic  and 
unreliable,  and  he,  too,  was  summarily  snuffed  out.  Buckner,  a  West  Point 
graduate,  upon  being  exchanged  soon  afterward,  was  assigned  to  an  important 
command  and  proved  himself  an  excellent  soldier. 

CHANGE    IN    THE    CONFEDERATE    LINE    OF    DEFENSE. 

The  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  compelled  a  change  in  the 
Confederate  line  of  defense.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  withdrew  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Nashville,  but  fell  back  again  upon  learning  of  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson,  and  assumed  position  near  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee.  All  the 
northern  part  of  that  State,  including  the  Cumberland  River,  was  given  up  by 
the  Confederates,  and,  when  the  new  line  was  established,  the  centre  was  held 
by  Beauregard  at  Jackson,  the  left  by  Polk  at  New  Madrid,  and  the  right  by 
Johnston  at  Murfreesboro'.  Thus  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  northern  part  of  Tennessee.  It  was  a  serious  check  for  the  Con- 
federacy. 

CAPTURE    OF    ISLAND    NO.    10. 

General  Grant  gave  the  enemy  no  rest.     In  order  to  retain  possession  of 
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Island  No.  10,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  hold  the  outpost  of  New  Madrid. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  General  Pope  led  an  expedition  against  that 
place,  while  Commodore  Foote  made  a  demonstration  in  front  with  his  gunboats. 
Through  cold  and  storm  the  Unionists  bravely  pushed  their  way,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  New  Madrid  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  Island  No.  10,  and  in 
the  works  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  Operations  were  then  begun 
against  Island  No.  10.  By  digging  a  canal  twelve  miles  long,  which  permitted 
the  gunboats  to  pass  around  the  defenses,  and  by  energetic  operations  in  all 
directions,  the  Confederate  position  was  rendered  untenable,  and  the  post,  with  a 
large  amount  of  war  material,  was  surrendered  to  Commodore  Foote. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  after  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  went  down 
the  Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  while  General  Buell,  with  the  other 
portion  of  the  Union  army,  started  for  the  same  point  by  land.  Aware  of  this 
division  of  the  Federal  forces,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  hastily  concen- 
trated his  own  divisions  with  the  intention  of  crushing  the  two  Union  armies 
before  they  could  unite.  When  Johnston  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  on  the  3d  of  April  he  had  40,000  men,  divided  into  three  corps 
and  a  reserve. 

BATTLE    OF    PITTSBURG    LANDING. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South,  consists  of  a 
high  bluff,  a  half-mile  in  extent,  where  General  W.  T.  Sherman  had  been 
ordered  to  take  position  and  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  100,000  men.  Grant  was 
not  prepared  for  the  unexpected  attack.  Buell  was  some  distance  away  with 
40,000  troops,  and  the  Union  commander  had  a  somewhat  less  force  on  his  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  Only  a  few  defenses  had  been  thrown  up,  and  the 
men  were  scattered  over  the  ground,  when  at  daylight  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  6th,  the  Confederates  furiously  assailed  the  outlying  divisions  of  the  Union 
army  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body.  They  steadily  gained  ground, 
and  it  looked  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  Union  army  from  overwhelming 
disaster. 

When  the  attack  was  made  Grant  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in 
consultation  with  Buell.  Hurrying  to  the  scene  of  the  furious  conflict,  it  looked 
as  if  his  army  was  on  the  edge  of  inevitable  destruction,  but  he  handled  his 
demoralized  forces  with  such  masterly  skill  that  the  panic  was  checked,  and  on 
the  river  bank,  over  which  they  had  been  well-nigh  driven,  an  effective  stand 
was  made  and  the  Confederates  were  checked,  the  gunboats  giving  invaluable 
assistance  in  saving  the  army  from  defeat.  The  night  closed  with  all  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

The  darkness,  however,  was  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  Federals. 
Buell's  army  was  brought  across  the  river  and  other  reinforcements  arrived,  so 
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that  in  the  morning  Grant  found  himself  in  command  of  fully  50,000  well- 
equipped  troops.  The  greatest  advantage  gained  by  the  Federals,  however,  came 
during  the  previous  day's  fighting,  when  everything  was  going  the  way  of  their 
enemies.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  while  directing  operations,  was 
struck  by  a  shot  which  shattered  his  knee  and  mortally  wounded  him.  He 
spoke  only  a  few  words  as  he  was  lifted  from  his  horse,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Beauregard,  much  his  inferior  in  ability.  He  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  troops  from  plundering  the  captured  Union  camps;  and  when  on 
the  second  day  Grant  launched  his  regiments  against  them,  they  were  driven 
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pellmell  from  the  field,  and  did  not  stop  their  retreat  until  they  reached  Corinth, 
Mississippi. 

Little  fear  of  the  Union  troops  being  caught  a  second  time  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage. They  were  established  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Tennessee,  prepared 
to  strike  blows  in  any  direction. 


EVACUATION    OF    CORINTH. 

The  withdrawal  of  Beauregard  to  Corinth  made  that  point  valuable  to  the 
Unionists,  because  of  the  large  number  of  railroads  which  centre  there.     It  was 
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strongly  fortified,  and  no  one  expected  its  capture  without  a  severe  battle, 
General  Halleck,  who  was  high  in  favor  with  the  government,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Union  armies  and  began  an  advance  upon  Corinth.  He  moved 
slowly  and  with  great  caution,  and  did  not  reach  the  front  of  the  place  until 
the  close  of  May.  While  making  preparations  to  attack,  Beauregard  withdrew 
and  retired  still  further  southward.  No  further  Union  advance  was  made  for 
some  time.  The  important  result  accomplished  was  in  opening  up  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Cairo  to  Memphis  and  extending  the  Union  line  so  that  it  passed 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee. 

Beauregard  resembled  McClellan  in  many  respects.  He  was  excessively 
cautious  and  disposed  to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up  fortifications  rather  than 
fight.  Jefferson  Davis  always  had  a  warm  regard  for  General  Braxton  Bragg, 
whom  he  now  put  in  the  place  of  Beauregard.  By  the  opening  of  September, 
Bragg  had  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Kirby  Smith's  corps  was  at  Knoxville  and 
Hardee  and  Polk  were  with  Bragg  at  Chattanooga. 

They  were  ordered  to  march  through  Kentucky  to  Louisville,  threatening 
Cincinnati  on  the  way.  Kirby  Smith's  approach  threw  that  city  into  a  panic, 
but  he  turned  off  and  joined  Bragg  at  Frankfort. 

A    EACE    FOE    LOUISVILLE. 

By  this  time  the  danger  of  Louisville  was  apparent,  and  Buell,  who  was 
near  Nashville,  hastened  to  the  defense  of  the  more  important  city.  Bragg  ran 
a  race  with  him,  but  the  burning  of  a  bridge,  spanning  the  river  at  Bardstown, 
stopped  him  just  long  enough  to  allow  Buell  to  reach  Louisville  first.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  Buell's  army  was  increased  to 
100,000  men. 

BATTLE    OF    PERRYVILLE. 

Disappointed  in  securing  the  main  prize,  Bragg  marched  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  installed  a  provisional  governor  of  Kentucky  and  issued  a  high-sound- 
ing proclamation,  to  which  few  paid  attention.  Bragg  had  entered  one  of  the 
richest  sections  of  the  State,  and  he  secured  an  enormous  amount  of  supplies 
in  the  shape  of  cattle,  mules,  bacon,  and  cloth.  His  presence  in  the  State 
was  intolerable  to  the  Union  forces,  and  Buell,  finding  a  strong  army  under  his 
command,  set  out  to  attack  him.  Bragg  started  to  retreat  through  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  on  the  1st  of  October,  with  Buell  in  pursuit.  A  severe  but 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Perrvville,  and  the  Confederates  succeeded  in 
carrying  away  their  immense  booty  to  Chattanooga,  while  the  Union  army  took 
position  at  Nashville. 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  the  sluggishness  of  Buell  and  re- 
placed him  with  General  William  S.  Rosecrans.     He  posted  a  part  of  his  army 
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at  Nashville  and  the  remainder  along  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
Advancing  against  Bragg,  he  faced  him  in  front  of  Murfreesboro',  some  forty 
miles  from  Nashville.  On  the  30th  of  December  brisk  firing  took  place 
between  the  armies,  and  when  they  encamped  for  the  night  their  fires  were  in 
plain  sight  of  each  other. 

BATTLE    OF    MURFREESBORO'    OR    STONE    RIVER. 

The  opposing  forces  were  on  both  sides  of  Stone  River  (this  battle  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  the  South  by  that  name),  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  Murfreesboro'.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  each  of  the  respective  commanders 
formed  the  same  plan  of  attack,  it  being  to  mass  his  forces  on  the  left  and 
crush  his  enemy's  right  wing.  A  terrific  engagement  lasted  all  day,  and  night 
closed  without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either  side,  though  the  Confederates 
had  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Union  right  upon  the  left  and  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  field  formerly  held  by  the  Federals. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  armies  prevented  anything  more  than  skirmishing 
on  New  Year's  day,  1863,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2d  the  furious 
battle  was  renewed.  Rosecrans  ordered  an  advance  of  the  whole  line,  and  the 
Confederate  right  wing  was  broken  and  the  flank  so  endangered  that  Bragg  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  entire  army.  The  only  way  for  him  to  retain  Ten- 
nessee was  to  abandon  Murfreesboro'.  Accordingly,  he  retreated  to  a  point 
beyond  Duck  River,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Murfreesboro',  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Federals,  January  5,  1863. 

Other  important  events  took  place  in  the  West.  General  Sterling  Price 
wintered  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  gained 
a  good  many  recruits  and  a  large  amount  of  needed  supplies.  He  was  attacked 
by  Sigel  and  Curtis  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the 
Boston  Mountains,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  McCullocb,  Van  Dorn,  and 
Albert  Pike,  and  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  turn  about  and  attack  Curtis,, 
who  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pea  Ridge. 

BATTLE    OF    PEA    RIDGE. 

The  Union  right  was  commanded  by  General  Sigel,  the  left  by  General 
Carr,  and  the  centre  by  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis.  Sigel  was  surprised  and 
came  very  near  being  cut  off,  but  he  was  master  of  the  art  of  retreating  rather 
than  of  advancing,  and  he  extricated  his  Germans  with  astonishing  skill  and 
joined  the  main  army.  General  Curtis  changed  his  front,  and  in  the  attack  his 
right  wing  was  driven  back,  obliging  him  that  night  to  take  a  new  position  a 
mile  to  the  rear.  The  fighting  next  day  was  at  first  in  favor  of  the  Confederates, 
and  for  a  time  the  Union  army  was  in  a  critical  position ;  but  with  great  bravery 
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and  skill  the  enemy's  left  was  turned,  the  centre  broken,  and  their  forces  driven 
in  disorder  from  the  field. 

In  this  battle  Albert  Pike  used  2,000  Indian  allies.  They  belonged  to  the 
"  civilized  "  tribes,  and  good  service  was  expected  from  them ;  but  they  were  un- 
accustomed to  fighting  in  the  open,  could  not  be  disciplined,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  it  is  alleged  they  so  lost  their  heads  that  they  scalped  about 
as  many  of  the  Confederates  as  Unionists.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  a 
failure,  and  thereafter  they  cut  no  figure  in  the  war. 

INDECISIVE    FIGHTING. 

The  enemy  were  so  badly  shaken  that  they  retreated  toward  the  North 
to  reorganize  and  recruit.  Reinforcements  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  also 
joined  Curtis,  who  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  upon 
learning  that  Price  was  making  for  the  same  point.  Nothing  followed,  and 
Curtis  returned  to  Arkansas.  He  had  been  at  Batesville  in  that  State  a  few 
months  when  he  found  himself  in  serious  peril.  His  supplies  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  impossible  to  renew  them  in  the  hostile  country  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  An  expedition  for  his  relief  left  Memphis  in  June,  but 
failed.     Supplies  from  Missouri,  however,  reached  him  early  in  July. 

Curtis  marched  to  Jackson  port,  and  afterward  established  himself  at  Helena 
on  the  Mississippi.  In  September  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  which  included  that  State,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. There  were  many  minor  engagements,  and  the  Unionists  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Confederates  from  regaining  their  former  foothold  in  Missouri  and 
north  of  Arkansas.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  fighting  in  that  section  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  war  as  a  whole.  The  best  military  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy  advised  President  Davis  to  withdraw  all  his  forces  beyond 
the  Mississippi  and  concentrate  them  in  the  East,  but  he  rejected  their  counsel, 
and  his  stubbornness  greatly  weakened  the  Confederacy. 

Having  given  an  account  of  military  operations  in  the  West,  it  now  remains 
to  tell  of  the  much  more  important  ones  that  occurred  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
East,  for  they  were  decisive  in  their  nature,  and  produced  a  distinct  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    MERRIMAC. 

It  has  been  stated  that  early  in  the  war  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  was  burned 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  Confederates.  Among  the 
vessels  sunk  was  the  frigate  Merrimac,  which  went  down  before  much  injury 
was  done  to  her.  She  was  a  formidable  craft  of  3,500  tons,  300  feet  in  length, 
and  had  mounted   40  guns.     The  Confederates  succeeded  in  raising  her,  and 
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proceeded  to  work  marvelous  changes  in  her  structure,  by  which  she  was  turned 
into  the  first  real  armor-clad  ever  constructed.  She  was  protected  by  layers  of 
railroad  iron,  which  sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
prow  of  cast  iron  which  projected  four  feet  in  front.  Pivot  guns  were  so  fixed 
as  to  be  used  for  bow  and  stern  chasers,  and  the  pilot-house  was  placed  forward 
of  the  smoke-stack  and  armored  with  four  inches  of  iron.  She  carried  ten 
guns,  one  at  the  stern,  one  at  the  bow,  and  eight  at  the  sides,  and  fired  shells. 


SECRETARY  STANTON'S   OPINION  ABOUT  THE   MERRIMAC. 

"  The  whole  character  of  the  war  will  be  changed." 

Her  iron  armor  sloped  down  at  the  sides,  so  that  she  looked  like  an  enormous 
mansard-roof  moving  through  the  water.  Her  commanding  officer  was  Com- 
modore Franklin  Buchanan,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy,  while  under 
him  were  Lieutenant  Catesby  R.  Jones,  the  executive  officer,  six  other  lieuten- 
ants, six  midshipmen,  surgeons,  engineers,  and  subordinate  officers,  in  addition 
to  a  crew  of  300  men.  She  was  rechristened  the  Virginia,  but  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  3Ierrimac. 

Of  necessity  this  craft,  being  the  pioneer  of  its  kind,  had  many  defects.     She 
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could  move  only  very  slowly,  and  her  great  length  of  300  feet  and  poor  steering 
apparatus  required  a  half-hour  for  her  to  make  a  complete  turn,  while  her  draft 
of  22  feet  confined  her  to  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Roads.  Still  she  could  go 
faster  than  an  ordinary  sailing  vessel,  and  her  resistless  momentum  and  iron 
prow  enabled  her  to  crush  any  vessel  afloat  as  if  it  were  an  egg-shell. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Confederates  to  keep  secret  the  particulars  of 
her  building  ;  but  it  was  known  in  Washington  that  a  strange  craft  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  Norfolk,  with  which  it  was  expected  to  capture  Wash- 
ington and  devastate  the  leading  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Ericsson, 
the  famous  Swedish  inventor,  was  engaged  near  New  York  in  building  a  smaller 
vessel  upon  the  same  principle,  and  he  was  pressed  to  make  all  possible  haste  in 
finishing  it ;  for,  though  the  government  did  not  suspect  the  terrible  effective- 
ness of  the  Merrimac,  they  meant  to  take  all  reasonable  precautions  against  it. 

AWFUL    WORK    OF   THE    MERRIMAC. 

There  were  lying  at  Hampton  Roads  at  that  time  five  Union  vessels,  which, 
being  so  close  to  the  dangerous  craft,  were  on  the  alert  day  and  night  for  her 
appearance.  About  noon  on  March  8th  a  column  of  dark  smoke  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  followed  by  the  forging  into  sight  of  the  huge 
hulk,  left  no  doubt  that  the  long-expected  Merrimac  was  coming  forth  upon  her 
errand  of  death  and  destruction.  In  her  company  were  three  gunboats  ready 
to  aid  her  in  any  way  possible.  The  steam  frigate  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  and 
the  sailing  frigates  Congress,  Cumberland,  and  St.  Lawrence  immediately  cleared 
their  decks  for  action. 

The  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  moved  out  to  meet  the  3Ierrimac,  but  both 
got  aground.  In  the  case  of  the  3Iinnesota  this  was  due  to  the  treachery  of  the 
pilot,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Confederates.  The  Cumberland  swerved 
so  as  to  bring  her  broadsides  to  bear,  and  opened  with  her  pivot  guns,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  The  aim  was  accurate,  but  the  iron  balls  which  struck  the 
massive  hide  of  the  Merrimac  bounded  off  like  pebbles  skipping  over  the  water. 
Then  the  Congress  added  her  broadsides  to  those  of  the  Cumberland,  but  the 
leviathan  shed  them  all  as  if  they  were  tiny  hailstones,  and,  slowly  advancing  in 
grim  silence,  finally  opened  with  her  guns,  quickly  killing  four  marines  and 
five  sailors  on  the  Cumberland.  Then  followed  her  resistless  broadsides,  which 
played  awful  havoc  with  officers  and  men.  Swinging  slowly  around,  the  Merri- 
mac next  steamed  a  mile  up  the  James,  and,  turning  again,  came  back  under  full 
speed.  Striking  the  Cumberland  under  the  starboard  bow,  she  smashed  a  hole 
into  her  through  which  a  horse  might  have  entered.  The  ship  keeled  over 
until  her  yardarms  were  close  to  the  water.  The  terrific  force  broke  off  the 
prow  of  the  Merrimac,  but  her  frightful  shots  riddled  the   Cumberland  and  set 
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her  on  fire.  The  flames  were  extinguished,  and  the  Cumberland  delivered 
broadside  after  broadside,  only  to  see  the  enormous  missiles  fly  off  and  spin 
harmlessly  hundreds  of  feet  away. 

Lieutenant  George  U.  Morris,  of  the  Cumberland,  ran  up  the  red  flag 
meaning  "  no  surrender,"  and  with  a  heroism  never  surpassed  maintained  the 
unequal  fight,  if  fight  it  can  be  called  where  there  was  absolutely  no  hope  for 
him.  Finally  the  Cumberland  went  down  to  her  cross-trees,  in  fifty-four  feet  of 
water.  Lieutenant  Morris  succeeded  in  saving  himself  by  swimming,  but  of 
the  crew  of  376,  121  lost  their  lives. 

The  Cumberland  being  destroyed,  the  3Ierrimac  headed  for  the  Congress, 
which  had  run  aground.  She  replied  with  her  harmless  broadsides,  but  the 
Merrimac  held  her  completely  at  her  mercy,  raking  her  fore  and  aft,  and  killing 
100  of  the  crew,  including  the  commander.  It  being  evident  that  not  a  man 
could  escape,  the  white  flag  was  run  up  in  token  of  surrender.  The  hot  firing 
from  the  shore  preventing  Commodore  Buchanan  from  taking  possession  of  the 
Congress,  whereupon  he  fired  her  with  hot  shot. 

During  the  fighting,  Commodore  Buchanan  fearlessly  exposed  himself  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  Merrimac,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a 
Union  sharpshooter,  whereupon  the  command  was  assumed  by  Lieutenant  Jones. 
By  that  time  it  was  growing  dark  and  the  Merrimac  steamed  back  to  Sewall's 
Point,  intending  to  return  the  next  morning  and  complete  her  appalling  work 
of  destruction. 

CONSTERNATION    IN    THE    NORTH. 

The  news  of  what  she  had  done  caused  consternation  throughout  the 
North.  President  Lincoln  called  a  special  cabinet  meeting,  at  which  Secretary 
Stanton  declared,  in  great  excitement,  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  monster 
from  steaming  up  the  Potomac,  destroying  Washington,  and  laying  the  prin- 
cipal northern  cities  under  contribution.  The  alarm  of  the  bluff  secretary  was 
natural,  but  there  was  no  real  ground  for  it. 

THE    MONITOR. 

The  Swedish  inventor,  John  Ericsson,  had  completed  his  Monitor,  which 
at  that  hour  was  steaming  southward  from  New  York.  Although  an  iron-clad 
like  the  Merrimac,  she  was  as  different  as  can  be  conceived  in  construction. 
She  resembled  a  raft,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  172  feet  long  and  the 
lower  124  feet.  The  sides  of  the  former  were  made  of  oak,  twenty-five  inches 
thick,  and  covered  with  five-inch  iron  armor. 

The  turret  was  protected  by  eight-inch  plates  of  wrought  iron,  increasing 
in  thickness  to  the  port-holes,  near  which  it  was  eleven  inches  through.  It 
was  nine  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  twenty-one  feet.     She  drew  only  ten  feet 
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of  water,  and  was  armored  with  two  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  smooth  bore, 
firing  solid  shot  weighing  180  pounds. 

The  pilot-house  was  made  of  nine-inch  plates  of  forged  iron,  rose  four 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  would  hold  three  men  by  crowding.  The  Monitor  was 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  Merrimac,  and  her  appearance  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft.  She  was  in  command  of  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden , 
with  Lieutenant  S.  Dana  Green  as  executive  officer.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
sixteen  officers  and  forty-two  men,  and  she  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of 

March  6th 
The    greatest    difficulty    was 


in  tow  of  a  tug-boat, 
en- 
countered in  managing  her,  the 
men  narrowly  escaping  being 
smothered  by  gas,  and,  had  not 
the  weather  been  unusually  favor- 
able, she  would  have  foundered ; 
but  providentially  she  steamed 
into  Hampton  Roads,  undiscov- 
ered by  the  enemy,  and  took  her 
position  behind  the  Minnesota, 
ready  for  the  events  of  the  mor- 
row. 

The  Merrimac  was  promptly 
on  time  the  next  morning,  and 
was  accompanied  by  two  gun- 
boats; but  while  steaming  toward 
the  remaining  Union  vessels  the 
Monitor  darted  out  from  behind 
the  Minnesota  and  boldly  advanced 
to  meet  her  terrible  antagonist. 
They  silently  approached  each 
other  until  within  a  hundred 
yards,  when  the  Monitor  fired  a  shot,  to  which  the  3Ierrimac  replied.  The 
firing  was  rapid  for  a  time  and  then  became  slower,  with  the  intervening 
space  varying  from  fifty  yards  to  four  times  that  distance.  A  number  of  the 
Merrimac's  shots  struck  the  Monitor's  pilot-house  and  turret,  the  crash  doing  no 
harm  except  almost  to  deafen  the  men  within.  Most  of  the  shells,  however, 
missed  or  skipped  over  the  low  deck  of  the  smaller  boat. 

The  latter  was  able  to  dodge  the  rushes  of  the  larger  craft  and  play  all 
around  her,  but  the  terrible  pounding  worked  damage  to  both,  the  Monitor  suf- 
fering the  most.     The  iron  plate  of  the  pilot-house  was  lifted  by  a  shell,  which 
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blinded  Lieutenant  Worden,  and  so  disabled  him  that  he  was  forced  to  turn 
over  the  command  to  Lieutenant  Green.  Worden,  who  lived  to  become  an 
admiral,  never  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries.  The  firing,  dodging,  ramming, 
and  fighting  continued  for  four  hours,  but  the  Merrimac  was  unable  to  disable 
her  nimble  antagonist,  and  slowly  steamed  back  to  Norfolk,  while  the  Monitor 
returned  to  her  former  position,  and  was  carefully  kept  in  reserve  by  the  govern- 
ment against  future  perils  of  a  similar  character. 

FATE    OF    THE    MERRIMAC    AND    MONITOR. 

Neither  of  the  vessels  was  permitted  to  do  further  service.  Some  months 
later,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  the  Merrimac  was  blown  up  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists,  and  the  Monitor  foundered  off  Hat- 
teras  in  December,  1862.  The  battle  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  naval 
warfare.  The  days  of  wooden  ships  ended,  and  all  the  navies  of  the  world  are 
now  made  up  mainly  of  ironclads. 

More  important  work  was  done  by  the  Union  fleets  during  this  year.  The 
government  put  forth  every  energy  to  build  ships,  with  the  result  that  hundreds 
were  added  to  the  naval  force,  many  of  which  were  partial  and  others  wholly 
ironclad. 

OTHER    COAST    OPERATIONS. 

A  month  before  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  a  formidable 
naval  expedition  under  Commodore  Goldsborough  and  General  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside  passed  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  captured  Roanoke  Island.  St. 
Augustine  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  Florida  were  captured  by  troops  from 
Port  Royal.  Siege  was  laid  to  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  and  it  surrendered  April  11th.  The  advantage  of  these  and  similar  cap- 
tures was  that  it  gave  the  blockading  fleets  control  of  the  principal  harbors,  and 
made  it  easier  to  enforce  a  rigid  blockade.  There  were  two  ports,  however, 
which  the  Union  vessels  were  never  able  to  capture  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
They  were  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The  latter  became 
the  chief  port  from  which  the  Confederate  blockade-runners  dashed  out  or  en- 
tered and  were  enabled  to  bring  the  most-needed  medical  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Confederacy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  owners  and  officers  of  the  ships 
reaped  fortunes  for  themselves. 

CAPTURE    OF    NEW    ORLEANS. 

One  of  the  primal  purposes  of  the  war  was  to  open  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  locked  by  the  enemy  at  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans.  As  a  necessary  step 
in  the  opening  of  the  great  river,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.     Well  aware  of  what  was  coming,  the  Confederates  had  done 
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all  they  could  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  were  the  powerful  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  river.  They  mounted  100  heavy  guns,  and  six  powerful 
chains  were  stretched  across,  supported  by  an  immense  raft  of  cypress  logs. 
Thus  the  river  was  closed  and  no  fleet  could  approach  New  Orleans  until  these 
obstructions  were  removed  or  overcome.  When  this  should  be  done,  it  was  still 
seventy-five  miles  to  New  Orleans. 

Above  the  boom  of  hulks  and  logs  was  a  fleet  of  fifteen  Confederate  ves- 
sels, including  the  ironclad  ram  Manassas,  and  a  partly  completed  floating  bat- 
tery armored  with  railroad  iron,  and  known  as  the  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  ironclads  of  those  days  were  only  partly  protected  by  armor. 

The  naval  and  military  expedition  which  sailed  for  New  Orleans  in  the 
spring  of  18G2  consisted  of  six  sloops  of  war,  sixteen  gunboats,  five  other  ves- 
sels, and  twenty-one  mortar-schooners,  the  last  being  under  charge  of  Captain 
David  D.  Porter,  while  Commodore  David  G.  Farragut  had  command  of  the 
fleet.  The  troops,  mostly  from  New  England,  were  commanded  by  General 
B.  F.  Butler. 

Farragut  crossed  the  bar,  April  8th,  and  spent  several  days  in  making  his 
preparations  for  bombarding  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  The  bombardment 
began  April  27th,  1,400  shells  being  thrown  in  one  day.  Farragut  then  called 
his  captains  together  and  told  them  he  had  resolved  to  run  by  the  forts.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  was  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  it.  It  was  decided 
to  make  the  attempt  at  night.  The  darkness,  however,  was  of  little  benefit, 
since  the  enemy's  huge  bonfires  on  both  shores  lit  up  the  river  as  if  it  were 
noonday.  Previous  to  this,  Lieutenant  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  in  the  gunboat  Itasca, 
had  ascended  the  river  undiscovered  in  the  darkness  and  opened  a  way  through 
the  boom  for  the  fleet. 

Farragut  arranged  the  fleet  in  two  columns,  his  own  firing  upon  Fort  Jack- 
son, while  the  other  poured  its  broadsides  into  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  flagship 
Hartford  led  the  way  under  cover  of  Porter's  mortar-boats  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed. There  was  a  furious  fight  between  the  fleets,  but  every  Confederate  was 
either  captured  or  destroyed. 

Farragut  steamed  on  to  the  city,  silencing  the  batteries  along  the  banks, 
and,  at  noon,  a  messenger  was  sent  ashore  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  General  Lovell  was  in  command  of  3,000  troops,  intended  for  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans,  but  he  fled.  The  mayor  refusing  to  haul  down  the 
secession  flag,  the  Union  troops  took  possession,  raised  the  Union  banner  over 
the  mint,  and  placed  the  city  in  charge  of  General  Butler.  The  citizens  were  in 
such  a  savage  mood  that  Commodore  Farragut  had  to  bring  them  to  their  senses 
by  a  threat  to  bombard  the  city. 
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General  Butler  ruled  with  great  strictness,  and  virtually  held  New 
Orleans  under  martial  law.  A  Confederate  won  the  applause  of  his  friends  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  mint,  hauling  down  the  flag,  dragging  it  through  the 
mud,  and  then  tearing  it  to  shreds.  Butler  brought  him  to  trial  before  a  military 
commission,  and,  being  found  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  insult  to  the  Hag,  he 
was  hanged. 

The  fall  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  leading  cities,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  only  points  where  the  Mississippi  was  strongly  held  by  the 
enemy  were  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  attention  was  already  turned 
to  them.  Farragut  having  completed  his  work,  for  the  time  took  command  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  most  momentous  events  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  east  and  marked 
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tl>e  struggle  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  as  it  came  to  be  called. 


THE    ADVANCE    AGAINST    KICHMOND. 

McClellan  continued  to  drill  and  train  his  army  through  the  fall  of  1861, 
and  well  into  the  following  year.  It  numbered  nearly  200,000  men  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  the  world.  In  reply  to  the  expressions  of 
impatience,  the  commander  invariably  replied  that  a  forward  movement  would 
soon  be  begun,  but  the  weeks  and  months  passed  and  the  drilling  went  on,  and 
nothing  was  done.  Finally,  the  government  gave  the  commander  to  understand 
that  he  must  advance. 

McClellan's  plan  was  to  move  against  Richmond,  from  the  lower  part  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  by  way  of  Urbana  on  the  Rappahannock,     While  this  had 
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many  advantages,  its  fatal  objection  in  the  eyes  of  the  President  was  that  it 
would  leave  Washington  unprotected.  He  issued  an  order  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary directing  that  on  the  22d  of  February  there  should  be  a  general  land  and 
naval  movement  against  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Potomac,  and  that,  after 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  a  force  should  seize  and  occupy  a 
point  upon  the  railway  to  the  southwest  of  Manassas  Junction.  McClellan  was 
offended  by  the  act  of  the  President  and  protested,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  clung  in 
the  main  to  his  plan,  and,  since  the  delay  continued,  he  issued  orders  directing 
the  formation  of  the  army  into  corps  and  naming  the  generals  to  command 
them.  Another  order  made  arrangements  for  the  intended  advance,  and  it  was 
left  to  McClellan  to  carry  them  out. 


LIBBY  PRISON  IN   1884,   BEFORE   ITS  REMOVAL  TO   CHICAGO. 

Reliable  information  reached  Washington  that  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Manassas,  was  engaged  in  with- 
drawing his  lines  with  a  view  of  taking  a  stronger  position  nearer  Richmond. 
General  McClellan  began  a  forward  movement  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
on  the  10th  of  March.  The  truth  was  that  Confederate  spies  in  Washington 
had  apprised  Johnston  of  the  intended  advance  of  McClellan  from  the  lower 
Chesapeake,  and  his  action  was  with  a  view  of  checkmating  the  Union  com- 
mander. Instead  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  McClellan  marched  to  Centreville 
and  occupied  the  vacated  intrenchments  of  the  enemy.  The  general  hope  was 
that  Johnston  would  be  forced  to  give  battle,  but  the  roads  in  Virginia,  at  that 
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season,  were  one  sea  of  mud,  which  made  progress  so  slow  that  the  Confederates 
had  time  in  which  to  withdraw  at  their  leisure. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  with  the  main  army,  McClellan  made 
his  first  headquarters  at  Fairfax  Court-House.  About  that  time  he  received 
news  that  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  other  departments,  his  authority- 
being  confined  to  the  direction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  directed 
by  the  President  to  garrison  Manassas  securely,  see  that  Washington  was  pro- 
tected,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  assume  a  new  base  at  Fort  Monroe,  or 
"  anywhere  between  here  and  there,"  and,  above  all  things,  to  pursue  the  enemy 
"  by  some  route." 

McClellan's  four  corps  commanders  were  Sumner,  McDowell,  Heintzel- 
man,  and  Keyes,  and  they  and  he  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  campaign.  The 
difficulties  of  transporting  nearly  100,000  men  to  Fort  Monroe  were  so  great 
that  two  weeks  were  occupied  in  completing  the  transfer.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Confederates  from  getting  in  his  rear,  McClellan  directed  Banks  to  rebuild 
the  railroad  from  Washington  to  Manassas  and  Strasburg,  thus  keeping  open 
communication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  the  enemy  were  in  force,  a 
fact  which  caused  the  government  much  uneasiness  for  the  national  capital. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  part  of  the  effective  plan  of  Johnston  to  embarrass  the  cam- 
paign against  Richmond. 

Banks  occupied  Winchester  about  the  middle  of  March  and  sent  a  force 
under  Shields  to  Strasburg.  He  found  Stonewall  Jackson  there  with  such  a 
strong  force  that  he  fell  back  to  Winchester,  where,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  body  by  Banks,  he  was  attacked  by  Jackson,  who  was  repulsed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  new  plan  of  campaign,  McClellan  made  Fort  Monroe 
his  first  base  of  operations,  using  the  route  through  Yorktown  and  West  Point 
for  the  advance  to  Richmond.  He  expected  to  fight  a  great  battle  on  the  way 
thither,  for  the  enemy  could  not  fail  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  movements. 
McClellan  reasoned  that  this  battle  would  take  place  between  West  Point  and 
Richmond,  and  his  intention  was  to  advance  without  delay  to  the  former  posi- 
tion and  use  it  as  his  chief  depot  for  supplies.  His  plan  was  to  make  a  com- 
bined naval  and  military  attack  on  Yorktown,  send  a  strong  force  up  the  York 
River,  aided  by  the  gunboats,  and  thus  establish  his  new  base  of  operations 
within  twenty -five  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  calling  for  reinforcements,  and  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  aiding  him,  took  away  piecemeal  many  of  the  troops  upon 
which  the  commander  had  counted  to  aid  him  in  his  campaign.  He  wanted 
150,000  men  and  a  large  increase  of  cannon.  The  10,000  men,  composing 
Blenker's  division,  were  detached,  as  the  President  informed  him,  to  support 
Fremont,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  promised  to  withdraw  no  more  from  the  main  army. 
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McClellan  remained  at  his  headquarters  near  Alexandria  until  most  of  his 
forces  were  well  on  the  road  to  the  Yorktown  peninsula.  He  left  on  the  1st  of 
April  and  the  troops  were  landed  three  days  later.  Then  a  force  of  56,000 
men  with  100  guns  started  for  Yorktown. 

But  for  the  inherent  timidity  and  distrust  of  McClellan,  he  might  have 
captured  Richmond,  by  marching  straight  ahead  to  the  city,  for  the  Confederate 
force  opposed  to  him  was  but  a  fragment  of  his  own,  and  could  have  been 
trampled  underfoot.  The  Confederate  intrenchments  were  a  dozen  miles  in 
length,  and  were  defended  by  Mag-ruder  with  a  force  that  allowed  less  than  a 
thousand  men  for  each  mile. 

Instead  of  pushing  on,  McClellan  began  a  regular  siege  of  Yorktown. 
Immense  siege  guns  were  dragged  through  the  muddy  swamps,  and  the  musket 
was  laid  aside  for  the  spade  and  shovel,  which  the  men  applied  week  after  week, 
until  worn  out  and  with  thousands  prostrated  by  sickness.  The  delay,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  improved  by  the  Confederates  in  strengthening  the 
defenses  of  their  capital.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  Union  army  advanced, 
whereupon  Magruder  fell  back  to  other  fortifications  nearer  Richmond.  The 
whole  month  had  been  worse  than  thrown  away  by  McClellan,  for  it  had  given 
the  enemy  all  the  time  they  needed  to  complete  their  defenses. 

The  Confederate  army  was  increased,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
McClellan,  whose  forces  were  fully  20,000  in  excess  of  those  under  Johnston, 
but  the  Union  leader  magnified  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  continued  to  call 
for  more  troops.  It  was  this  unvarying  demand  that  brought  the  impatient 
remark  from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  : 

"  If  I  gave  McClellan  a  million  men,  he  would  swear  the  rebels  had  two 
millions,  and  sit  down  in  the  mud  and  refuse  to  move  until  he  had  three 
millions." 

The  Confederates  fell  back  to  Williamsburg,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  and  began  fortifying  their  posi- 
tion. The  Union  gunboats  ascended  to  Yorktown,  where  the  Federal  depots 
were  established.  Longstreet,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  rear,  halted  and 
gave  battle  with  a  view  of  protecting  his  trains. 

The  engagement  took  place  on  May  5th.  The  Unionists  were  repulsed  at 
first,  but  regained  and  held  their  ground,  the  night  closing  without  any  decided 
advantage  to  either  army.  Longstreet,  however,  had  held  the  Federals  in  check 
as  long  as  was  necessary,  and  when  he  resumed  his  retreat  McClellan  did  not 
attempt  to  pursue  him. 

The  Confederates  continued  falling  back,  with  McClellan  cautiously  follow- 
ing. The  delay  secured  by  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  send  their  baggage  and 
supply  trains  into  Richmond,  while  the  army  stripped  for  the  fray.     They  aban- 
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doned  the  Yorktown  peninsula  altogether  and  evacuated  Norfolk,  which  was 
occupied  by  General  Wool.  It  was  this  movement  which  caused  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Merrimac,  referred  to  elsewhere. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
shores  of  the  James  were  in  possession 
of  the  Union  forces.     The  Confederate 
army  withdrew  within  the  defenses  of 
Richmond  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  the  Fed- 
eral   gunboats,     after 
steaming  up  the  river 
to  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  city,  were  com- 
pel led    to    withdraw 
before    the    plunging 
shots  of  the  batteries, 


which    stood    on     the 
tops  of  the  high  bluffs, 
ine 
of    the     Pamunkey, 
McClellan's    advance- 
guard    reached    the    Chickahominy 
on  the  21st  of  May,  and  could  plainly 
see  the  spires  and  steeples  of  Rich- 
mond, which  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  alarm.     Rain  fell  most  of 
the  time,  and  the  rise  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  carried    away   the    bridges, 
made    the    surrounding    country    a 
swamp,  and  badly  divided  the  Union 
army. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means 
employed  by  the  Confederate  com- 
mander against  the  Union  advance  was  by  creating  a  diversion  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  Washington.  Rather  than  lose  that, 
our  government  would  have  sacrificed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Johnston  had  sent  Stonewall  Jackson  into    the  Valley,  where  Banks  was  in 
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command.  He  was  another  of  the  political  generals,  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
resj:>onsibilities  placed  in  his  hands. 

At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  Banks  was  so  confident  that  he  telegraphed 
the  government  that  Jackson  was  on  the  eve  of  being  crushed ;  but  it  proved 
the  other  way.  Banks  was  completely  outgeneraled  and  sent  flying  toward 
Washington.  His  troops  marched  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  would 
have  been  captured  or  destroyed  to  a  man  had  Jackson  continued  his  pursuit, 
but  his  forces  were  fewer  in  numbers,  and  he  allowed  the  exhausted  and  panic- 
stricken  fugitives  to  find  refuge  in  Washington. 

This  routing  of  Banks  frightened  Washington  again,  and  McDowell  was 
hastily  called  from  Fredericksburg  to  the  defense  of  the  capital.  This  was  the 
very  thing  for  which  the  Confederates  had  planned,  since  it  kej)t  those  rein- 
forcements away  from  McClellan,  who  was  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to 
attack  at  once  or  give  up  his  plan.  Still  cautious  and  wishing  to  feel  every  foot 
of  the  way,  McClellan  pushed  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court- 
House. 

When  fire  was  opened  on  the  Confederates  most  of  them  fell  back  to 
Richmond.  General  Jo  Johnston,  perceiving  that  the  Union  army  was  divided 
by  the  swollen  Chickahominy,  quickly  took  advantage  of  it,  and  prepared  to 
hurl  a  force  of  50,000  against  the  Union  corps,  which  numbered  a  little  more 
than  half  as  many.  A  violent  rain  so  interfered  with  his  plans  that  10,000  of 
his  troops  were  unable  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  In  the  disjointed  struggle 
which  followed,  the  Confederates  were  successful  at  what  is  known  as  the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines,  but  were  defeated  at  Fair  Oaks.     Both  were  fought  on  June  1st. 

GENERAL    LEE    BECOMES    CONFEDERATE   COMMANDER. 

In  the  fighting  on  the  morrow,  General  Johnston,  while  directing  the  at- 
tack of  the  right,  was  desperately  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell,  which  broke 
several  ribs  and  knocked  him  from  his  horse.  General  G.  W.  Smith  succeeded 
him  in  command,  but  three  days  later  gave  way  to  General  R.  E.  Lee,  who  in 
time  became  the  supreme  head  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
retained  his  command  to  the  last. 

m'clellan's  tardiness. 
The  corps  commanders  believed  that  if  McClellan  would  press  matters 
Richmond  could  be  captured,  but  the  Union  leader  devoted  several  weeks  to 
building  bridges.  It  rained  incessantly  and  the  health  of  the  men  suffered. 
Many  more  died  from  disease  than  from  bullets  and  wounds,  and  McClellan's 
tardiness  gave  the  enemy  the  time  they  needed  in  which  to  make  their  combinations 
as  strong  as  possible.     Stonewall  Jackson,  although  placed  in  a  perilous  position 
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in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  skillfully  extricated  himself  and  united  his  corps 
with  the  troops  that  were  defending  Richmond. 

GENERAL    STUART'S    RAID. 

While  McClellan  was  engaged  in  constructing  bridges  over  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  no  important  movement  was  made  by  either  army,  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  the  famous  cavalry  leader,  left  Richmond,  June  loth,  with  a  strong 
mounted  force,  and,  by  rapid  riding  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  passed 
entirely  around  the  Federal  army,  cutting  telegraph  wires,  burning  bridges, 
capturing  wagons  and  supplies,  frightening  McClellan,  and  returning  to  Rich- 
mond, after  two  days'  absence,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  man. 

The  Union  commander  was  discouraged  by  the  withdrawal  of  McDowell 
to  the  defense  of  Washington,  by  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy's  corps,  and  by  the  belief  that  they  were  much  more  numerous  than  was 
the  fact.  He  decided  to  change  the  base  of  his  operations  from  the  Pamunkey 
to  the  James.  Both  he  and  Lee  fixed  upon  the  same  day — June  26th — for  an 
offensive  movement;  but  Lee  was  the  first  to  act.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
a  vehement  attack  was  made  upon  the  Union  right.  The  assault  was  repulsed, 
after  a  furious  struggle,  and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  that  fearful  series  of 
battles  known  as  the  Seven  Days'  Fight. 

THE    SEVEN    DAYS'    FIGHT. 

Feeling  insecure,  McClellan  fell  back,  and  the  terrific  fighting,  beginning 
June  26th,  at  Mechanicsville,  continued  with  scarcely  any  intermission  until 
July  1st.  Both  armies  were  well  handled  and  fought  bravely,  but  McClellan 
kept  steadily  falling  back.  Lee  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  defeating  the 
Union  army;  he  strained  every  nerve  to  destroy  it,  but  he  was  defeated  in  his 
purpose,  and,  as  the  hot  afternoon  of  June  30th  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  last 
wagon  train  of  the  Union  army  reached  Malvern  Hill,  and  preparations  were 
hurriedly  made  to  resist  the  assault  that  every  one  knew  would  soon  come. 

Malvern  Hill  was  a  strong  position.  In  addition  the  Federals  had  the  aid 
of  the  gunboats.  Indeed,  the  place  was  so  well-nigh  impregnable  that  the 
warmest  admirers  of  General  Lee  must  condemn  his  furious  and  repeated 
assaults  upon  it.  He  suffered  a  disastrous  repulse,  and  in  the  end  withdrew  to 
the  defenses  of  Richmond,  while  McClellan  took  position  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing. All  the  Union  troops  had  arrived  by  the  night  of  July  3d,  and  their 
commander  began  to  study  out  a  new  plan  for  another  advance  against  the  Con- 
federate capital.  Before  anything  could  be  done,  he  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  peninsula.     The  movement  was  begun  with  the 
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purpose  of  uniting  the  troops  with  those  of  General  Pope,  who  was  to  the  south- 
east of  Washington,  and  placing  them  all  under  his  command. 

Pope  had  40,000  troops  between  Fredericksburg  and  Washington.  Learn- 
ing the  situation,  Lee  kept  enough  men  to  hold  Richmond,  and  sent  the  rest, 
under  Stonewall  Jackson,  against  Pope  in  the  north.  Jackson  executed  the 
task  intrusted  to  him  in  his  usual  meteoric  fashion.  Despite  the  risk  involved, 
he  threw  himself  between  Pope  and  Washington  and  struck  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  so  rapidly  that  the  Union  general  became  bewildered,  his  associate 
officers  disgusted,  and  everything  was  involved  in  inextricable  confusion. 

SECOND    BATTLE   OF    BULL    BUN. 

The  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  opened  early  on  August  29th 
and  lasted  until  dusk.  The  fighting  was  desperate,  Jackson  standing  mainly  on 
the  defensive  and  waiting  for  Longstreet,  who  was  hurrying  forward  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  At  night  Jackson  withdrew  so  as  to  connect  with  Long- 
street.  Believing  the  movement  meant  a  retreat,  Pope  telegraphed  to  that  effect 
to  Washington.  But  he  was  grievously  mistaken,  for  the  Confederates  were 
rapidly  reinforced,  as  was  discovered  the  next  day,  when  the  battle  was  renewed 
and  pressed  resistlessly  against  the  Federals.  In  the  afternoon  Lee  arrived  on 
the  ground,  and,  taking  command,  ordered  an  advance.  Pope  retreated,  and 
that  night  crossed  Bull  Bun  and  took  position  behind  the  field  works  at  Centre- 
ville.  Other  corps  joined  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  Lee  made  a  demon- 
stration against  the  Union  right  flank.  Pope  now  became  terrified,  as  he  saw 
that  Washington  was  threatened,  and  he  began  a  tumultuous  retreat  toward  the 
capital,  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  Confederates,  until  at  last  the  whole 
disorganized  army  found  rest  and  safety  behind  the  fortifications  at  Washing- 
ton. Pope  had  been  disastrously  defeated,  and  the  second  campaign  against 
Richmond  was  one  of  the  worst  failures  conceivable. 

m'clellan  recalled  to  command. 

Pope  had  done  the  best  he  knew  how,  but  the  task  was  beyond  his  ability, 
and  he  was  glad  enough  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  which  was  assumed 
once  more  by  McClellan,  who  still  retained  a  great  deal  of  his  popularity  with 
the  rank  and  file.  Pope's  division  had  been  styled  the  Army  of  Virginia,  but 
the  name  was  now  dropped,  and  the  consolidated  forces  adopted  the  title  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  which  it  wras  known  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  success  of  the  Confederates  had  been  so  decisive  that  the  Richmond 
authorities  now  decided  to  assume  the  aggressive  and  invade  the  North.  It  was 
a  bold  plan  thus  to  send  their  principal  army  so  far  from  its  base,  and  General 
Lee  did  not  favor  it,  but  the  opportunity  was  too  tempting  for  his  superiors  to 
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disregard.  One  great  incentive  was  the  well-founded  belief  that  if  the  Confed- 
eracy gained  a  marked  advantage,  England  and  France  would  intervene  and 
thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  South. 

The  neighboring  State  of  Maryland  was  viewed  with  longing  and  hopeful 
eyes  by  Lee  and  his  army.  It  was  a  slave  State,  had  furnished  a  good  many 
men  to  the  Confederate  armies,  and,  had  it  been  left  to  itself,  probably  would 
have  seceded.  What  more  likely,  therefore,  than  that  its  people  would  hasten 
to  link  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy  on  the  very  hour  that  its  most 
powerful  army  crossed  her  border  ? 

THE    CONFEDERATE   ADVANCE    INTO    MARYLAND. 

The  Confederate  army  began  fording  the  Potomac  at  a  point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Monocacy,  and  by  the  5th  of  September  all  of  it  was  on  Maryland  soil. 
The  bands  struck  up  the  popular  air,  "Maryland,  my  Maryland,"  the  exultant 
thousands  joining  in  the  tremendous  chorus,  as  they  swung  off,  all  in  high  spirits 
at  the  belief  that  they  were  entering  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
where  they  would  find  abundant  food  and  be  received  with  outspread  arms. 

Frederick  City  was  reached  on  the  6th,  and  two  days  later  Lee  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  inviting  them  to  unite  with  the  South,  but 
insisting  that  they  should  follow  their  free-will  in  every  respect.  The  document 
was  a  temperate  one,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops  was  so  excellent  that 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  plundering  occurred. 

But  it  did  not  take  Lee  long  to  discover  he  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  by 
invading  Maryland.  If  the  people  were  sympathetic,  they  did  not  show  it  by 
anything  more  than  words  and  looks.  They  refused  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army, 
gave  Lee  the  "cold  shoulder,"  and  left  no  doubt  that  their  greatest  pleasure 
would  be  to  see  the  last  of  the  ragged  horde. 

While  at  Frederick,  Lee  learned  that  the  Union  Colonel  Miles  was  at 
Harper's  Ferry  with  12,000  troops,  held  there  by  the  direct  order  of  General 
Halleck,  who  was  the  acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  forces. 
Lee  determined  to  capture  the  whole  body,  and,  detaching  Stonewall  Jackson 
with  three  divisions,  ordered  him  to  do  so  and  return  to  him  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

Military  critics  have  condemned  this  act  of  Lee  as  one  of  the  gravest  blun- 
ders of  his  career.  His  advance  thus  far  had  been  resistless,  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  capture  Baltimore,  and  probably  Philadelphia  and  Washington ;  but 
the  delay  involved  in  awaiting  the  return  of  Jackson  gave  McClellan,  who  was 
a  skillful  organizer,  time  to  prepare  to  meet  the  Confederate  invasion. 

Jackson  lost  not  an  hour  in  capturing  Harper's  Ferry,  the  defense  of  which 
was  so  disgraceful  that  had  not  Colonel  Miles  been  killed  just  as  the  white  flag 
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was  run  up  he  would  have  been  court-martialed  and  probably  shot.  Many  sus- 
pected him  of  treason,  but  the  real  reason  was  his  cowardice  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  intoxicated  most  of  the  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Harper's  Ferry  surren- 
dered with  its  garrison  of  11,500  men,  who  were  immediately  paroled.  The 
Confederates  obtained  seventy-two  cannon,  13,000  small  arms,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  military  stores. 

Scarcely  had  the  surrender  taken  place,  when  Jackson,  who  had  hardly 
slept  for  several  days  and  nights,  received  orders  from  Lee  to  join  him  at  once. 
He  started  without  delay,  but  he  and  his  men  were  almost  worn  out.  It  is  likely 
that  by  this  time  Lee  was  aware  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  when  he  stopped 
for  several  days  while  his  leading  assistant  went  off  to  capture  a  post  that  was 
of  no  importance  to  either  side. 

m'clellan's  pursuit  of  lee. 

Leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  defend  Washington,  McClellan,  at  the  head 
of  100,000  troops,  set  out  to  follow  Lee,  who  had  about  70,000  under  his  im- 
mediate command.  The  Union  leader  reached  Frederick  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  there  a  curious  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  him. 

In  the  house  which  had  been  used  as  the  headquarters  of  General  D.  H. 
Hill  was  found  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  by  General  Lee,  which  detailed  his 
projected  movements,  and  contained  his  instructions  to  his  various  leaders.  It 
was  priceless  information  to  General  McClellan,  who  made  good  use  of  it. 

Lee  manoeuvred  to  draw  McClellan  away  from  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
that  he  might  attack  them  before  the  Union  commander  could  return  to  their 
defense.  Lee  left  Frederick  on  September  10th,  after  Jackson  had  started  for 
Harper's  Ferry,  and,  marching  by  South  Mountain,  aimed  for  Boonsboro'. 
Stuart  and  his  cavalry  remained  east  of  the  mountains  to  watch  McClellan, 
who  was  advancing  with  every  possible  precaution.  Lee  expected  Harper's 
Ferry  would  fall  on  the  13th,  but  the  surrender  did  not  take  place  until  two 
days  later.  The  Confederate  army  being  divided,  McClellan  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact,  hoping  to  save  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  did 
not  take  Lee  long  to  perceive  from  the  actions  of  the  Union  commander  that 
in  some  way  he  had  learned  of  his  plans. 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  give  the  details  of  the  many  manoeuvres  by 
each  commander,  but  before  long  Lee  saw  he  could  not  hold  his  position  at 
South  Mountain,  and  he  retreated  toward  Sharpsburg,  near  the  stream  of  water 
known  as  Antietam  Creek.  He  was  thus  on  the  flank  of  any  Federal  force 
that  might  attempt  to  save  Harper's  Ferry.  Naturally  he  held  the  fords  of  the 
Potomac,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  the  way  to  Virginia  was  open. 

Still  Lee  and  Jackson  were  separated  by  a  wide  stretch  of  mountain,  river, 


GENERAL  LEE'S  INVASION  OF  THE  NORTH 

The  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee  twice  invaded  the  North.     The  first  invasion  was  brought  to  a  disastrous  end  by  the  Battle 
ot  Antietam,  September  17,  1862.     The  second  invasion  ended  with  greater  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  July  '-3,  1863.  _, 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  and  Antietam  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war 
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and  plain,  and  McClellan  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He  had  the  opportunity  to 
cut  off1  each  division  in  detail,  but  lacked  the  nerve  and  dash  to  do  it.  There 
were  subordinates  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  yearned  for  just  such  a 
chance,  but  McClellan's  timidity  and  excessive  caution  deprived  him  of  another 
o-olden  opportunity,  as  it  had  done  before  and  was  soon  to  do  again. 

The  position  of  Lee  was  among  a  range  of  hills,  which,  following  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  extended  from  the  lower  point  of  Antietam  Creek  to  a  bend  in 
the  Potomac.     Jackson  was  straining  every  nerve  to  join  Lee,  but  his  men  were 
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ANTIETAM.  BEIDGE. 

taxed  beyond  endurance,  and  many  of  them  fell  by  the  roadside  from  utter 
exhaustion,  only  a  portion  reaching  Sharpsburg  on  the  16th.  The  full  Confed- 
erate army  did  not  exceed  40,000,  while  McClellan,  who  arrived  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Antietam  Creek,  that  afternoon,  had  70,000.  Instead  of  attacking  at 
once,  he  waited  two  days,  and  thus  gave  Lee  time  to  gather  many  thousand 
stragglers. 

BATTLE   OF   ANTIETAM    OR    SHARPSBTJRG. 

Finally,  when  McClellan  had  no  excuse  for  further  delay,  and  the  enemy 
was  in  fine  form,  he  opened  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.     To  reach 
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Lee  the  Union  commander  had  to  cross  the  creek,  which  was  spanned  by  three 
bridges,  each  defended  by  Confederate  batteries. 

The  first  attack  was  by  Hooker  on  the  enemy's  left,  where  he  drove  Jack- 
son back,  after  he  had  been  reinforced  by  Hood,  cleared  the  woods,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Dunker  Church,  which  stood  slightly  north  of  Sharpsburg. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  Confederates  made  a  stand,  and,  being  reinforced, 
recovered  most  of  the  ground  they  had  lost.  General  Mansfield  was  killed  and 
Hooker  received  a  painful  wound  in  the  foot.  When  their  two  corps  were 
retreating  in  confusion,  Sumner  arrived,  rallied  them,  and  made  a  successful 
stand.  Seeing  the  critical  situation,  Lee  hurried  every  available  man  to  that 
point.  This  left  only  2,500  troops  in  front  of  the  bridge,  where  Burnside  had 
14,000.  McClellan  sent  repeated  orders  for  him  to  advance,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  until  one  o'clock,  when  he  crossed  without  trouble,  and  then  remained 
idle  for  three  more  hours.  The  heights  were  soon  captured,  and  a  position 
secured  from  which  the  rebel  lines  could  be  enfiladed.  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  at 
this  juncture  from  Harper's  Ferry  with  4,000  men,  and  drove  Burnside  in  a 
panic  to  the  creek.  Fighting  soon  ceased,  both  sides  too  much  exhausted 
to  keep  up  the  terrific  struggle,  the  position  of  the  two  armies  being  much  the 
same  as  at  first. 

This  fierce  battle  had  wrenched  and  disorganized  both  armies,  but  McClel- 
lan, who  had  much  the  larger  body,  could  have  destroyed  or  captured  those  in 
front  of  him,  had  he  followed  the  urgent  advice  of  his  officers,  and  given  the 
enemy  no  rest.  But  he  decided  to  await  reinforcements,  which  arrived  to  the 
number  of  14,000  that  night.  Then  he  resumed  his  preparations,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  advanced  against  the  enemy,  only  to  find  there  was  none 
in  front  of  him. 

lee's  eetreat. 

The  retreat  of  Lee  was  deliberate.  Having  accurately  gauged  the 
commander  in  front  of  him,  he  spent  all  of  the  18th  in  completing  his 
preparations,  and  made  no  move  until  the  next  morning.  Then,  protected  by 
batteries  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  20th  drove 
back  a  Union  reconnoissance.  The  government,  impatient  with  McClellan's 
tardiness,  urged  and  almost  ordered  him  to  follow  up  Lee,  but  the  commander 
preferred  to  guard  against  being  followed  up  himself  by  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.     Thus  again  a  golden  opportunity  slipped  away  unimproved. 

Naturally  each  side  claimed  a  victory  at  Antietam  or  Sharpsburg,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  South,  but  such  a  claim  in  either  case  is  hardly  justifiable.  It 
may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North  was  brought  to 
a  disastrous  end  by  his  check  at  Antietam,  but  the  claim  of  Lee  was  that  his 
failure  to  secure  the  expected  recruits  from  Maryland,  and  his  distance  from  the 
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base  of  supplies,  necessitated  such  a  withdrawal  on  his  part,  for  it  is  established 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  northward  advance  from  the  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  received  a  serious  check,  but  his  army  remained 
intact  and  was  as  well  prepared  as  ever  to  contest  the  campaign  against  Richmond, 
a  campaign  which  had  to  be  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion  before  the  war 
could  end.  The  one  grand  opportunity  of  General  McClellan's  life  was 
presented  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and,  failing  to  seize 
it,  it  never  came  again,  and  his  military  career  ended  with  failure. 

Antietam  was,  in  comparison  to  numbers  engaged,  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  Union  loss  was  2,108  killed  ;  9,549  wounded  ;  753  missing; 
total,  12,410.  The  Confederate  loss  was  1,886  killed;  9,348  wounded;  1,367 
captured  and  missing;  total,  12,601. 

The  government  was  insistent  that  McClellan  should  push  his  advance 
against  Richmond,  but  the  favorable  autumn  wore  away  and  the  wet  season 
arrived  before  a  plan  of  campaign  was  formulated.  This  was  to  cross  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  from  Harper's  Ferry,  following  the  southeastern  side  of 
the  range,  leaving  detachments  to  guard  all  the  passes,  and  thus  threaten  the 
Confederate  communications  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

M'CLELLAN    SUPERSEDED    BY    BURNSIDE. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  once  more 
faced  toward  the  Confederate  capital.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  it  held  the 
whole  region  southwest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  was  near  the  army  of  General  Lee, 
who  fell  back,  cautiously  followed  at  a  safe  distance  by  the  Union  commander. 
On  the  night  of  November  7th,  while  McClellan  was  talking  in  his  tent  with 
Burnside,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Washington  with  an  official  order,  relieving 
McClellan  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  appointing  Burnside 
as  his  successor.  McClellan  promptly  turned  over  the  care  of  the  army  to  him, 
and,  as  directed,  proceeded  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  await  further  orders. 

It  may  be  added  that  General  McClellan  never  served  again  in  the  army. 
He  resigned  in  1864,  and  was  nominated  the  same  year  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  received  only  21  electoral  votes.  He  was  Democratic  governor 
of  New  Jersey  1878-1881,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  October  29, 
1885. 

Burnside,  although  a  fine  corps  commander,  was  not  qualified  to  command 
the  splendid  body  over  which  he  was  thus  placed.  He  devoted  a  number 
of  days  to  acquainting  himself  with  his  vastly  enlarged  duties.  The  six  corps 
were  united  into  three  divisions  of  two  corps  each,  Sumner  commanding  the 
right,  Hooker  the  centre,  and  Franklin  the  left,  while  General  Sigel  had  charge 
of  a  body  of  reserve. 
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After  consulting  with  General  Halleck,  it  was  decided  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  should  make  a  rapid  march  down  the  Rappahannock,  cross  by 
ponton-bridges  at  Fredericksburg,  and  then  advance  upon  Richmond  by  wray  of 
Hanover  Court-House. 

Everything  depended  upon  initiating  the  movement  before  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  but  the  delays,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  revealed 
the  truth  to  Lee.  When  Sumner's  division  reached  a  point  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg they  saw  the  Confederates  on  the  other  side  awaiting  them.  Still  the  force 
was  so  meagre  that  Sumner  wished  to  cross  and  crush  it,  but  Burnside  would 
not  permit.  The  delay  gave  Lee  time  to  bring  up  his  whole  army  and  make  his 
position  impregnable.  He  stationed  a  battery  some  miles  below  the  town  to 
prevent  any  Union  gunboats  coming  up  stream,  while  every  ford  was  closely 
guarded. 

Burnside  faltered  before  the  position  that  was  like  a  mountain  wall,  but  the 
North  was  clamorous  for  something  to  be  done,  and  he  decided  to  make  the 
hopeless  attack.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  cannon  were  posted,  on  the  night 
of  December  10th,  so  as  to  command  the  town  and  cover  the  crossing  of  the 
river.  Unable  to  prevent  this,  Lee  made  his  preparations  to  annihilate  the 
Unionists  after  they  had  crossed. 

UNION    DISASTER   AT    FREDERICKSBURG. 

In  the  face  of  a  brisk  fire,  a  force  was  sent  over  the  river  and  occupied  the 
town,  while  Franklin  laid  his  bridges  two  miles  below  and  crossed  without 
trouble.  When  the  cold,  foggy  morning  of  December  13th  broke,  the  whole 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  on  the  southern  shore  and  the  Confederate  army  was 
on  the  heights  behind  Fredericksburg. 

As  the  fog  had  cleared  to  some  extent,  General  Franklin  advanced 
against  the  Confederate  right,  but,  misunderstanding  Burnside's  order,  he  made 
only  a  feint.  Fighting  was  kept  up  throughout  the  day,  and  once  General 
Meade  forced  a  gap  in  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  was  not  reinforced,  and  was 
driven  back  with  severe  loss. 

The  attack  on  the  right  having  failed,  Sumner  threw  himself  against  the 
left.  This  required  the  seizure  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  was  hopeless  from  the  first. 
As  the  Union  troops  emerged  from  the  town  they  were  in  fair  range  of  an 
appalling  fire  that  mowed  down  scores.  Still  they  pressed  on  with  a  courage 
that  could  not  be  surpassed  until  one-half  lay  dead  and  dying,  when  the  rest 
staggered  backward  out  of  the  furnace-blast  of  death.  The  gallant  Hancock 
gathered  up  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  line,  and,  uniting  them  with  his  own 
men,  numbering  5,000  in  all,  he  led  a  charge,  which  in  a  brief  while  stretched  2,000 
dead  or  wounded.     Still  the  survivors  held  their  ground  and  were  joined  by 
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others,  who  fell  so  fast  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  every  man  would  be  killed. 
Then  grimly  remarking,  "  I  guess  we  have  had  enough  killed  to  satisfy  Burn- 
side,"  Hancock  ordered  the  brave  fellows  to  fall  back. 

Burnside  was  frantic  over  the  repeated  failures.  He  was  determined  that 
the  heights  should  be  carried,  and  ordered  Hooker,  his  only  remaining  general, 
to  do  it,  Hooker  went  across  with  his  three  divisions,  made  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance,  and  saw  that  to  carry  out  the  command  meant  the  massacre  of  all  his 
troops.  He  returned  to  Burnside  and  begged  him  to  recall  his  order.  He  re- 
fused, and   Hooker  attempted  to  obey,  leading  4,000  of  as  brave  men  as  ever 


the  stone  wall  1,700  lay 


ordered     another 


shouldered  a  musket ;  but  before  they  could  reach 
helpless  on  the  icy  earth  and  the  remainder  fled. 

Had  not  night  been  at  hand,  Burnside  would 
charge  and  sacrificed 
hundreds  of  more 
lives,  but  he  con- 
cluded to  let  the  men 
live  until  the  next 
morning.  Already 
1,200  had  been 
killed,  almost  10,000 
wounded,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  were 
missing.  The  com- 
manders gathered 
around  Burnside 
and  insisted  that  the 
army  should  be 
brought    across    the 

river  before  it  was  annihilated,  but  he  refused.  He  was  resolved  on  sacrificing 
several  thousand  more  under  the  ghastly  name  of  a  "  charge."  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  reasonable  and  listened  to  his  officers.  Perhaps  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded,  who  lay  for  two  days  and  nights  where  they  had  fallen 
without  help,  produced  some  effect  in  awaking  him  to  a  sens*3  of  his  horrible 
blundering  and  incompetency,  for,  when  the  bleak,  dismal  morning  dawned, 
the  intended  "  charge  "  was  not  ordered.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
wounded  so  well-nigh  unto  death  that  it  could  not  stand  another  similar 
blow. 

On  the  cold,  rainy  night  of  December  15th,  the  wretched  forces  tramped  back 
over  the  river  on  the  ponton-bridges,  having  suffered  the  worst  defeat  in  the 
army's  whole  history.     It  was  in  the  power  of  Lee  to  destroy  it  utterly,  but  it 
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slipped  away  from  him,  just  a^  it  had  slipped  away  from  McClellan  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

The  Union  losses  at  Fredericksburg  were:  Killed,  1,284 ;  wounded,  9,600; 
missing,  1,769;  total,  12,653.  The  Confederate  losses  were:  Killed,  596; 
wounded,  4,068  ;  captured  and  missing,  651.     Total,  5,315. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE   YEAR'S    OPERATIONS. 

The  eventful  year  had  been  one  of  terrible  fighting.  It  had  opened  with 
the  Union  successes  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  followed  by  Pea  Ridge, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Corinth  in  the  West,  the  naval  battle  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Monitor,  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and  of  New  Orleans. 
Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  injurious  to  the  Union  cause,  while,  as  wre 
have  seen,  the  campaign  against  Richmond  had  been  a  series  of  disastrous 
failures.  Still,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  showed  a  decisive  step  forward.  The 
Union  line  had  been  advanced  across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  substantial 
progress  had  been  made  in  ojDening  the  Mississippi,  and  the  blockade  was 
enforced  with  a  rigidity  that  caused  great  distress  in  the  Confederacy. 

Both  sides  felt  the  terrific  strain  of  the  war.  The  Confederacy  in  April 
passed  a  conscription  act,  which  made  all  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirt}r-five  years  soldiers  for  the  war.  All  such  were  taken  from 
the  control  of  the  State  of  which  they  were  residents  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  President  Davis  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  conscription  act  was  soon 
made  much  more  severe  in  its  provisions. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  PRIVATEERS. 

One  source  of  help  to  the  Confederacy  was  her  privateers,  which  wrought 
immense  damage  to  northern  shipping.  England  assisted  in  fitting  them  out. 
Despite  the  protests  of  Minister  Adams,  many  of  these  were  allowed  to  put  to 
sea.  One  of  the  first  was  the  Oreto,  afterward  known  as  the  Florida.  She 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  blockade  at  Mobile,  through  flying  the  British  flag, 
delivered  her  valuable  freight,  received  her  armament,  and  came  forth  again  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  began  her  wholesale  destruction  of  American 
merchantmen. 

The  privateer  Sumter  was  driven  into  Gibraltar,  and  so  closely  watched  by  the 
Tuscarora  that  Captain  Semmes,  her  commander,  sold  her,  and  made  his  way  to 
England,  where  the  English  built  for  him  the  most  famous  privateer  the  Con- 
federacy ever  had — the  Alabama — of  which  much  more  will  be  told  further  on. 

THE    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION. 

The  national  government  had  learned  by  this  time  the  full  measurement 
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of  the  gigantic  task  before  it.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  1,300,000  volunteers 
had  been  called  for,  and  the  daily  expenses  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  The 
conviction,  too,  was  growing  that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
time  had  come  to  treat  it  with  less  consideration  than  many  leading  officers  and 
men  whose  patriotism  could  not  be  doubted  were  disposed  to  show  toward  the 
"  peculiar  institution."  President  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever 
sat  in  the  executive  chair,  and  none  read  so  unerringly  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
he.     The  Abolitionists  were  impatient  with  his  slowness,  while  many  of  the 
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doubting  thought  he  went  too  fast.     He  waited  until  the  right  hour,  and  then 
issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

This  appeared  soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  it  is  said  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  pledge  President  Lincoln  had  made  to  heaven  that,  if  Lee's 
invasion  was  turned  back,  he  would  issue  the  great  paper,  which,  in  effect,  would 
see  free  4,000,000  bondsmen.  In  it  he  warned  the  seceding  States  that  in  every 
one  which  failed  to  return  to  its  allegiance  by  the  first  of  January,  1863,  he 
would  declare  the  slaves  free.     The  warning  was  received  with  scorn,  as  was 
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expected.  From  the  date  named,  therefore,  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Union 
treated  the  slaves  as  free  wherever  encountered.  Before  long  colored  men  were 
enlisted  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  they  bore  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

"greenbacks." 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  revenue  of  the  government  was  altogether 
unequal  to  the  vast  demands  upon  it.  Taxation  was  increased,  and,  in  1862, 
the  government  began  the  issue  of  its  own  paper  money.  The  backs  of  the 
bills  being  printed  in  green  ink,  these  bills  were  known  as  "greenbacks."  They 
were  made  a  legal  tender,  despite  considerable  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
law  gave  any  person  owing  a  debt,  no  matter  if  contracted  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
right  to  pay  the  same  with  greenbacks.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money  except  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  bills,  as  compared 
with  gold,  depreciated  a  good  deal  in  value. 

The  act  of  February  25,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000,  and 
further  issues  were  made  on  June  11,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863.  The  depre- 
ciation of  greenbacks  was  such  that  the  price  of  gold  averaged  2.20  through- 
out 1864,  and  at  one  time  reached  2.85.  In  other  words,  a  greenback  dollar  was 
worth  only  thirty-five  cents.  Another  method  of  raising  money  was  through 
the  sale  of  bonds,  of  which  many  millions  were  issued.  To  encourage  their 
sale,  the  National  Banking  System  was  established  in  1863.  This  required  all 
banks  that  issued  currency  to  deposit  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  bonds  in 
Washington.  Thus  the  banks  were  compelled  to  help  the  government  by 
loaning  it  money 
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WAR   FOR   THE   UNION    (CONTINUED),   1863. 

'f  he  Military  Situation  in  the  West — Siege  and  Capture  of  Vicksburg — The  Mississippi  Opened — Battle  of 
Chickamauga — "The  Rock  of  Chickamauga  "—The  Battle  Above  the  Clouds — Siege  of  Knoxville — 
General  Hooker  Appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — His  Plan  of  Campaign 
Against  Richmond — Stonewall  Jackson's  Stampede  of  the  Eleventh  Corps — Critical  Situation  of  the 
Union  Army — Death  of  Jackson — Battle  of  Chancellorsville — Defeat  of  Hooker — The  Second  Con- 
federate Invasion — Battle  of  Gettysburg — The  Decisive  Struggle  of  the  War — Lee's  Retreat — Sub- 
sequent Movements  of  Lee  and  Meade — Confederate  Privateering — Destruction  of  the  Nashville — 
Failure  of  the  Attacks  on  Charleston — The  Military  Raids — Stuart's  Narrow  Escape — Stoneman's 
Raid — Morgan's  Raid  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

There  were  now  such  immense  armies  in  tlie  field  and  military  operations 
were  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  reader  must  carefully  study  the 
situation  in  order  to  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  momentous 
events.     We  will  give  our  attention  first  to  operations  in  the  West. 

THE   SITUATION    IN    THE    WEST. 

There  were  four  Union  armies  in  that  section.  The  first  was  the  one  under 
Rosecrans,  which,  on  the  opening  days  of  the  year,  won  the  victory  at 
Murfreesboro'  or  Stone  River,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  second  was  near  Holly  Springs,  under  General  Grant ;  a  third 
was  in  New  Orleans,  under  General  Banks,  who  had  succeeded  General  Butler; 
and  the  fourth  was  in  Arkansas.  The  main  object  of  all  these  armies  was  to 
open  the  Mississippi.  When  that  should  be  accomplished,  the  Confederacy 
would  be  split  in  two.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  beeves  were  drawn  from 
Texas  and  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  shut  off  this  supply 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  blows  that  could  be  struck  against  the 
rebellion. 

GEANT   BEFORE    VICKSBURG. 

General  Sherman  had  failed  to  capture  Vicksburg,  and  General  Grant 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  besieging  it.  He  saw  that  the  defenses  facing 
the  Mississippi  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Yazoo  were  too  powerful  to  be  taken 
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by  storm.  He  decided  as  a  consequence  to  turn  the  rear  of  the  lines,  and, 
securing  an  entrance  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Yazoo,  reach  the  rear  of  the 
batteries  at  Haines'  Bluff. 

In  this  important  work  he  received  valuable  help  from  the  ironclads  of 
Admiral  Porter.  With  one  of  them  he  opened  communication  with  the 
squadron  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  disabled  a  Confederate 
steamer  under  the  guns  of  Vicksburg.  Two  of  the  boats  groped  their  way 
through  the  swamps  and  wooded  creeks,  where  nothing  more  than  canoes  and 
dugouts  had  ventured  before,  obtained  a  great  deal  of  cotton  and  burned  much 
more,  disregarded  the  torpedoes  and  fought  the  rebels  along  the  banks,  explored 
new  routes,  and  in  the  end  both  were  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Several  ingenious  plans  were 


tried  to  capture  these  formidable 
fortifications.  One  was  an  attempt 
to  force  a  passage  into  the  Upper 
Yazoo.  Another  was  to  open  a 
new  channel  for  the  Mississippi. 
Both  were  failures,  but  the  levees 
along  the  Yazoo  were  cut  and 
many  acres  in  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg overflowed,  while  a  great  deal 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  was 
flooded.  The  object  of  all  this  was 
to  shut  off  the  supplies  of  Vicks- 
burg. Admiral  Farragut  now 
strove  to  pass  from  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  Port  Hudson  bat- 
teries to  Vicksburg.  The  effort 
was  made  on  the  night  of  March  14th,  which  was  of  inky  darkness.  The 
approach  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  kindled  large  bonfires  on  the  bank 
which  revealed  the  passing  vessels.  The  latter  opened  on  the  batteries  with 
great  effect,  but  only  two,  including  the  flagship,  were  able  to  get  past,  the 
thirteen  being  forced  to  turn  back.  The  Mississippi  ran  aground  and  was  set 
on  fire  and  abandoned.  With  the  two  vessels  in  hand,  Farragut  blockaded 
the  month  of  the  Red  River  and  gave  valuable  help  to  General  Grant,  but  the 
land  forces  advancing  from  Baton  Rouge  to  aid  in  the  attack  on  Vicksburg 
turned  back  upon  learning  of  the  failure  of  Farragut's  fleet  to  run  past  the 
batteries. 

General  Grant  had  set  out  to  capture  Vicksburg  and  nothing  could  turn 
him  from  his  purpose.     His  aim  was  to  sever  the  Confederate  communications 
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with  the  east  by  turning  the  defenses  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi.  General 
McClernand  was  sent  in  the  latter  part  of  March  to  occupy  New  Carthage  to 
the  south,  while  General  Banks,  by  advancing  from  New  Orleans,  threatened 
Port  Hudson  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  lying  near. 

Banks'  force  was  so  large  that  the  most  the  enemy  could  do  was  to  delay 
his  advance  by  burning  bridges  and  obstructing  the  river.  In  the  latter  part 
of  April,  he  established  himself  at  Simmsport,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  the  Mississippi.  Admiral  Porter,  who  was  lying  with  his 
fleet  above  Vicksburg,  now  made  the  attempt  to  join  Farragut  below,  and  it 
proved  one  of  the  most  exciting  ex- 
periences of  the  war. 

RUNNING    THE    BATTERIES. 

Naturally  a  dark  night — April 
16th — was  selected,  and  eight  gun- 
boats, three  transports,  and  several 
barges  loaded  with  supplies  silently 
dropped  down  the  river  in  the  im- 
penetrable mist,  while  the  thousands 
of  Union  troops  intently  watched  the 
hulls  as  they  melted  from  sight  in 
the  gloom.  The  hope  was  general 
that  they  would  be  able  to  float  past 
undiscovered,  and,  when  an  hour  of 
intense  stillness  went  by,  the  watch- 
ers and  listeners  began  to  breathe 
more  freely,  though  their  anxiety 
was  only  partly  lifted. 

Suddenly  two  crimson  lines  of 
fire  flamed  along  the  river  front,  and 
the  earth  trembled  under  the  stu- 
pendous explosion.  The  ships  had  been  detected,  and  the  river  was  swept  by 
a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  that  it  seemed  must  shatter  to  fragments  every  one 
of  the  craft.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  batteries  extended  for  a  long 
distance  along  the  shore,  and  they  opened  one  after  the  other,  as  the  ships  came 
opposite.  Thus  the  fleet  became  the  target  of  battery  after  battery,  and  had 
a  continuous  and  extended  gantlet  to  run  before  reaching  safety. 

The  gunboats  returned  the  fire  as  they  swept  by,  and  many  of  their  shots 
were  effective,  but  in  such  a  duel  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  land  batteries. 
One  of  the  transports  was  disabled,  and   another,  directly  behind  her,  had  to 
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stop  to  avoid  running  into  the  injured  craft.  The  crew  of  the  former,  finding 
themselves  the  centre  of  a  terrific  fire,  launched  the  yawl,  and,  leaping  into  it, 
pulled  for  the  shore.  They  had  scarcely  left  their  vessel  when  it  was  fired  by 
a  shell,  and,  aflame  from  stem  to  stern,  it  drifted  down  stream.  Meanwhile,  the 
transport  that  had  grounded  was  towed  out  of  danger.  With  this  exception, 
the  whole  fleet  got  safely  past,  the  loss  being  only  one  man  killed  and  two 
wounded  on  Porter's  flagship. 

General  Grant  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  success.  A  few  nights  later 
a  second  attempt  was  successful.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  send  supplies  to  the 
army,  with  which  he  intended  to  attack  Vicksburg  on  the  south.  Gradually 
shifting  his  own  position,  he  reached  a  point  opposite  Grand  Gulf,  a  short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  River. 

CAPTURE    OF    GRAND    GULF. 

Although  Grand  Gulf  was  strongly  fortified  its  quick  capture  was  a  neces- 
sity. McClernand  had  been  ordered  several  times  to  attack  it,  but  he  was  so 
laggard  that  Grant  himself  undertook  the  task.  It  proved  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  change  of  plans,  but  he  handled  his 
troops  with  admirable  skill  and  with  such  effect  that  the  Confederate  com- 
mander's position  at  Grand  Gulf  became  untenable  and  he  withdrew.  Grant 
rode  into  town  and  found  the  place  in  the  possession  of  Admiral  Farragut. 

The  success  was  so  brilliant  that  Pemberton,  the  Confederate  general  com- 
manding the  forces  at  Vicksburg,  became  alarmed  and  telegraphed  to  General 
Jo  Johnston  for  reinforcements,  but  Johnston  was  too  much  occupied  with  Kose- 
crans  in  Tennessee  to  spare  any  of  his  men,  and  about  all  he  could  do  was  to 
send  encouraging  words  to  his  subordinate. 

grant's  fine  generalship. 

General  Grant  never  displayed  his  great  genius  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  operations  before  Vicksburg.  For  days  and  nights  he  seemed  scarcely  to 
eat  or  sleep.  He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  was  familiar  with  all 
the  minute  details  of  his  momentous  enterprise.  General  Pemberton  confessed 
in  his  reports  that  the  amazing  activity  of  Grant  "embarrassed  him." 

Grand  Gulf  was  made  the  base  of  operations,  and,  well  aware  that  rein- 
forcements would  be  hurried  to  the  garrison,  Grant  hastened  his  movements. 
While  pressing  his  attack  he  learned  that  Johnston  was  at  Jackson  with  a 
strong  force,  with  which  to  reinforce  Pemberton.  He  immediately  dispatched 
McPherson  and  Sherman  thither,  and,  after  a  fierce  fight,  Jackson  was  captured. 
Grant  learned  from  deserters  that  Johnston,  the  chief  Confederate  commander 
in  that  section,  had  sent  peremptory  orders  to  Pemberton  to  leave  Vicksburg 
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and  attack  liim  in  the  rear.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  promptness,  met  this 
danger,  and,  by  decisively  defeating  the  enemy  at  Champion  Hill,  he  accom- 
plished the  splendid  feat  of  keeping  Johnston  out  of  Vicksburg  and  Pemberton 
in.  It  was  a  great 
exploit,  for  Jo  John- 
ston was  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of 
the  war,  and  the 
fine  campaign 
which  he  had  plan- 
ned was  brought  to 
naught.  Not  only 
was  he  kept  out  of 
Vicksburg,  but  it 
was  made  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  send 
any  help  to  Pember- 
ton, around  whom 
the  Union  com- 
mander was  draw- 
ing the  coils  more 
tightly  each  day. 

Still  the  de- 
fenses of  Vicksburg 
were  too  powerful  to 
be  captured  by 
storm,  and  Grant 
did  the  only  thing 
possible — he  be- 
sieged the  city.  The 
siege  began  about 
the  middle  of  May. 


The 


garrison 


had 
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provisions  for  barely 

two    months,    from 

which  they  had  to 

supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.     Jo  Johnston  saw  the  peril  and  set  to  work 

with  such  vigor  to  raise  a  force  to  send  to  the  relief  of  Pemberton,  that  Grant 

was  hurried  into  making  an  assault  on  the  rebel  works.     This  took  place  before 

daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  19th.     Though  successful  at  first,  the  Federals 

22 
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were  repulsed.  A  grand  assault  was  undertaken  three  days  later  and  pressed 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  it  resulted  in  another  repulse,  in  which  the  loss  of 
the  assailants  was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  defenders.  Porter  tried 
to  help  with  his  fleet,  but  his  vessels  were  so  baldy  injured  by  the  batteries  that 
they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  action. 

This  failure  showed  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  capture  Vicksburg  except 
through  a  regular  siege,  which  was  pressed  henceforth  without  intermission. 
Shells  were  thrown  into  the  doomed  city  night  and  day  ;  the  people  lived  in 
caves,  on  short  rations,  and  underwent  miseries  and  sufferings  which  it  is  hard 
to  comprehend  in  these  days.  All  the  time  Grant  was  edging  closer  and  closer. 
Parallels  and  approaches  were  constructed ;  mines  sunk  and  countermining 
done.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  relieve  Vicksburg,  but  the  bulldog-like 
grip  of  Grant  could  not  be  loosened,  and  the  condition  of  the  garrison  became 
much  like  that  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781 

FALL    OF    VICKSBURG. 

The  defenders  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  and  endurance,  and  held  out 
until  the  time  came  when  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  a  choice  between  surrender 
and  starving  to  death.  That  man  who  prefers  to  starve  rather  than  submit  to 
a  magnanimous  foe  is  a  fool.  Pemberton  had  21,000  troops  under  his  command, 
but  6,000  were  in  the  hospitals,  while  Grant  had  fully  60,000  soldiers  waiting 
and  eager  to  make  the  assault.  On  the  3d  of  July,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed 
in  front  of  Vicksburg,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Union  commander,  ask- 
ing for  an  armistice  with  a  view  of  arranging  for  the  capitulation  of  Vicks- 
burg. Grant's  reply  was  his  usual  one,  that  the  only  terms  he  could  accept 
were  unconditional  surrender,  and  he,  therefore,  declined  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners. 

The  commanders  then  met  between  the  lines,  and  Grant  agreed  that  the 
garrison  should  be  paroled  and  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  that  the  city, 
stores,  arms,  and  supplies  should  belong  to  the  conquerors.  Although  the  Union 
commander's  terms  "unconditional  surrender"  sounded  harsh,  they  always 
proved  of  a  generous  nature.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  the  South 
of  Pemberton  for  selecting  the  4th  of  July  for  making  his  submission,  since  the 
Union  people  would  be  sure  to  make  a  greater  ado  over  it.  Pemberton's 
explanation  was  that  he  believed  Grant  would  be  more  disposed  to  give  him 
liberal  terms  on  that  date  than  on  any  other,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  he 
was  partly  right. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CAPTURE. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  one  of  the  most  important  Union  successes 
of  the  war.     In  his  official  repo^  Grant  thus  summarized  the  results  of  his 
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campaign :  "  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of  Vicksburg ;  the 
occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi ;  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
its  garrison  and  munitions  of  war;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  prisoners,  at 
least  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  who  can 
never  be  collected  or  reorganized.  Arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army 
of  60,000  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  beside  a  large  amount  of  other  public 
property  and  much  that  was  destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it." 

Thus  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  war  was  accomplished.  The  Mississippi 
was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length  and  the  Confederacy  cut  in  twain.  That 
President  Davis  felt  the  gravity  of  the  blow  (to  which  one  still  more  decisive  was 
added  about  the  same  time)  was  proven  by  his  proclamation  calling  into  service 
all  persons  in  the  Confederacy  not  legally  exempt,  who  were  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years.  He  also  appointed  the  21st  of  August  as  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

Grant's  magnificent  success  greatly  increased  his  popularity  in  the  North. 
His  praises  were  in  every  one's  mouth ;  he  was  declared  to  be  the  ablest  military 
leader  that  had  yet  appeared,  and  more  than  one  saw  in  him  the  coming  saviour 
of  the  Union. 

Perhaps  it  is  slightly  premature  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  was  opened 
from  the  hour  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Port  Hudson  held  out,  but  its 
fall  was  a  corollary  of  that  of  the  more  important  city.  It  had  stoutly  resisted 
several  attacks,  but,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  the  Confederate 
commander  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
was  fully  completed. 

ROSECRANS'    CAMPAIGN. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro'  took  place  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year.  Rosecrans,  the  Union  commander,  never  repeated 
the  brilliant  skill  he  had  shown  in  fighting  Bragg  on  Stone  River.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  that  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient  to  last  a  good  while,  for 
he  remained  idle  throughout  the  several  months  that  followed.  There  were  a 
number  of  brisk  skirmishes  and  fights,  but  none  was  of  importance.  When 
June  arrived  without  anything  of  account  having  been  accomplished,  the 
government  suggested  to  Rosecrans  that  it  was  time  he  took  steps  to  drive 
Bragg  into  Georgia  and  thus  secure  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  sentiment 
was  strongly  Union. 

Rosecrans  hesitated,  but  upon  receiving  a  stronger  intimation  that  he  ought 
to  be  up  and  doing,  he  began  a  series  of  movements,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
which  caused  Bragg  to  withdraw  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  intrenched  himself. 
Burnside  then  advanced  from  Ohio  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  but  was  so  delayed 
that  Bragg  was  heavily  reinforced  from  Virginia.     To  protect  his  communi- 
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cations,  he  fell  back,  however,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  army,  which 
occupied  Chattanooga. 

Unaware  of  the  increased  strength  of  the  enemy,  Rosecrans  divided  his 
army  into  three  columns,  separated  by  wide  spaces  of  mountains,  and  marched 
in  loose  order  against  his  foe,  observing  which  Bragg  determined  to  overwhelm 
each  of  the  columns  in  detail. 

The  first  demonstration  was  against  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  left,  and  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  That  splendid  officer  eluded  the  enemy  launched  against  him, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  the  other  two  corps. 

At  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  three  columns  was  attacked,  but  the 
assault  was  repulsed,  and  the  reunited  Union  army  on  the  18th  of  September 
stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Chickamauga,  which  stream  was  well  named, 
for  the  Indian  word  means  "the  river  of  death."  The  position  was  twelve  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  and  it  was  a  perilous  one,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  Bragg  had 
been  heavily  reinforced,  and  Long-street  with  a  powerful  column  of  veterans 
from  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  approaching.  He,  therefore, 
decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  Chattanooga. 

BATTLE    OF    CHICKAMAUGA. 

The  Confederates  crossed  the  Chickamauga,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Rosecrans  opened  the  battle  by  attacking  the  enemy's  right  wing.  The 
entire  armies  were  soon  involved,  and  the  fighting  lasted  until  nightfall,  with 
the  result  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  Although  forced  from  several  positions, 
they  gained  and  held  the  road  leading  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  Union  trooj)S 
were  driven  almost  to  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

Late  that  night,  Longstreet  arrived  with  his  fire-seasoned  veterans.  He 
was  one  of  Lee's  best  lieutenants,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  battle  should  be 
renewed  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  with  Longstreet  commanding,  the  left 
wing.  From  some  cause,  the  Confederate  attack  was  delayed  until  ten  o'clock, 
the  delay  giving  the  Federals  time  to  throw  up  a  number  of  breastworks. 
Against  these  Bragg  repeatedly  charged  with  his  right  wing,  but  was  repulsed 
each  time. 

Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Union  left,  also  repelled  a  sharp  attack,  but 
Longstreet  routed  Rosecrans,  and,  discerning  a  gap  caused  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Union  centre  to  strengthen  the  left,  Longstreet  led  his  men  impetuously 
into  the  opening,  thus  splitting  the  Union  army  in  two.  Striking  in  both 
directions,  he  threw  the  two  divisions  into  such  disorder  and  confusion  that  the 
frightened  Rosecrans  galloped  in  hot  haste  to  Chattanooga  to  secure  his  supply 
train    and   the   ponton-bridges   over   the   Tennessee.     At   the   same   time,  he 
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telegraphed  the  terrifying  tidings  to  Washington  that  the  whole  Union  army 
had  been  beaten. 

"the  rock  of  chickamauga. " 

At  a  crisis  in  the  tremendous  battle,  General  Hood,  one  of  the  Confederate 
leaders,  was  wounded,  and  a  halt  was  made  until  another  officer  could  be 
brought  up  to  take  his  place.  Short  as  was  the  delay,  it  gave  the  Unionists 
time  to  rally  and  strengthen  their  endangered  points.  Despite  this  advantage, 
the  telegram  of  Rosecrans  would  have  been  verified  and  the  magnificent  army 
destroyed  except  for  one  man.  He  was  George  H.  Thomas,  the  heroic 
commander  of  the  Union  left.    Lons;-  ■§§§§§§§ 
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street  launched  his  veterans  against 
him  again  and  again,  but  he  beat 
them  back  in  every  instance.  Never 
did  men  fight  more  bravely  than 
those  Americans,  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  never  was  finer  gen- 
eralship displayed  than  by  General  I 
Thomas,  whose  wonderful  defense 
that  day  Avon  for  him  the  name  by 
which  he  will  always  be  rememberet 
— "The  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 

Holding  his  heroes  well  in  hand, 
Thomas  was  ready  to  renew  the  battle 
the  next  day,  but  Bragg  did  not 
molest  him.  The  Confederates,  how- 
ever, had  Avon  a  victory,  for  they 
drove  the  Federals  from  the  field  ami 
retained  possession  of  it.  Thomas 
fell  slowly  back  toward  Chattanooga, 
presenting  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

Chickamauga  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  Avar.  The  Union  losses  were:  killed,  1,656;  wounded, 
9,749;  missing,  4,774;  total,  16,179.  The  Confederate  losses  were:  killed, 
2,268;  wounded,  13,613;  captured  and  missing,  1,090;  total,  16,971. 


GEOBflE  H.  THOMAS. 
"The  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 


SUPERSEDURE    OF    ROSECRANS    BY    THOMAS. 

Rosecrans'  conduct  of  this  battle  caused  his  superseding  by  Thomas,  while 
several  division  commanders  were  suspended,  pending  an  inquiry  into  their 
course.  President  Davis  removed  General  Leonidas  Polk,  who  was  thought  to 
have  shown  hesitancy  of  action  at  critical  points.     Bragg,  however,  was  the 
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most  blamable,  for,  with  the  advantage  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor,  he  refused 
to  permit  Longstreet  to  follow  up  his  success.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Confederate  President  was  his  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  He  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Jo  Johnston,  and  more  than  once  humiliated  him,  but  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  Bragg,  and,  in  the  face  of  indignant  protests,  retained  him  in  chief 
command  in  the  southwest. 

As  soon  as  the  Union  army  reached  Chattanooga  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up.  Bragg  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  23d,  and,  finding  the  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  he  laid  siege  to  it.  The  situation  of  the 
army  became  so  dangerous  that  great  uneasiness  was  felt  in  Washington,  where 
the  wise  step  was  taken  of  sending  General  Grant  thither,  with  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  entire  West.  Abundant  reinforcements  were  hurried 
to  the  imperiled  point,  the  entire  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  forming  the  principal  commands.  The  Federals  became  much 
the  stronger,  but  Bragg  did  not  abandon  his  siege  of  Chattanooga. 

Recalling  the  advance  of  Burnside  from  the  Ohio  to  the  relief  of  Rose- 
crans,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  but  occupied  Knoxville  on  the  9th  of  September.  Bragg  sent 
Longstreet  with  a  strong  force  to  attack  Burnside,  the  Confederate  commander 
thereby  weakening  his  army,  which  could  ill  stand  it.  Grant  arrived  at  Chat- 
tanooga on  the  night  of  October  20th,  and  telegraphed  Burnside  to  hold  Knox- 
ville at  all  hazards,  while  he  gave  his  attention  to  Bragg. 

Sherman  came  up  with  his  troops  November  15th,  and  a  week  later  Grant 
had  an  army  of  80,000  men  on  the  ground,  while  the  removal  of  Longstreet 
left  Bragg  with  only  50,000.  His  line,  twelve  miles  long,  embraced  two  eleva- 
tions commanding  a  view  of  Chattanooga  Valley.  Lookout  Mountain  was  on 
the  south,  while  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  east  was  not  quite  so  high.  The  Con- 
federate left  wing  rested  on  the  former,  and  the  right  on  Missionary  Ridge,  with 
the  Chattanooga  flowing  between.  Bragg  was  justified  in  considering  his  posi- 
tion impregnable. 

THE  BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

Grant,  however,  held  a  different  opinion.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  the 
enemy's  picket  lines  were  forced  back  and  an  improved  position  secured.  The 
following  morning,  Hooker,  having  already  crossed  the  river,  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  position  on  Lookout  Mountain.  His  movements  were  hidden  for  a 
time  by  a  dense  fog,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits  at  the  base  were  captured;  but,  when  this  was  accomplished,  the  men  were 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  noting  which  Hooker  ordered  them  to  charge 
the  Confederate  position.  Up  the  mountain  the  cheering,  eager  fellows  swept 
with   irresistible  valor.     The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  planted  on  the    crest   and 
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2,000  of  the  fleeing  Confederates  were  made  prisoners.  The  fog  still  lay  heavy 
in  the  valley  below,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the  battle  being  called  the  "Battle 
above  the  Clouds." 

DEFEAT    OF    THE    CONFEDERATES. 

The  following  morning  was  also  foggy,  but,  when  it  lifted,  Sherman's  corps 
was  seen  advancing  against  the  Confederate  right,  close  to  Chickamauga  station. 
In  the  face  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire  the  Federals  pressed  on,  but  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  By  order  of  Grant  the  attack  was 
renewed,  but  another  severe  repulse  followed.  Next  a  general  movement 
against  the  left  centre  was  ordered,  and  this  was  successful.  The  enemy  was 
driven  in  confusion  toward  Ringgold,  to  the  southeast,  while  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  were  captured. 

General  Hooker  pursued  and  drove  the  Confederates  out  of  Ringgold,  but 
they  assumed  so  strong  a  position  at  Taylor's  Ridge  that  Grant  ordered  him  not 
to  attack,  but  to  remain  and  hold  Ringgold,  Sherman,  in  the  meantime,  march- 
ing against  Longstreet.  Bragg  had  blundered  so  much  in  conducting  this 
disastrous  campaign  that  President  Davis  was  forced  to  replace  him  with 
Hardee. 

RAISING    OF    THE    SIEGE    OF    KNOXVILLE. 

Meanwhile,  Longstreet  was  besieging  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  where  the 
15,000  Union  troops  were  threatened  with  starvation.  The  town  was  invested 
November  17th,  and  the  next  day  some  of  the  outworks  were  carried.  Well 
aware  that  Grant,  after  his  defeat  of  Bragg,  would  hurry  to  the  relief  of  Knox- 
ville, Longstreet  attacked  on  the  29th,  but  suffered  a  bloody  repulse.  He  stub- 
bornly held  his  ground  until  he  learned  that  Sherman  was  close  upon  him,  when 
he  withdrew  and  started  on  his  march  to  Virginia.  The  campaign  soon  ended  in 
Tennessee,  which  was  virtually  recovered  to  the  Union. 

The  reader  will  note  that  we  have  described  the  leading  events  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  from  the  opening  of  the  year  to  its  close.  Once  more  it  is  neces- 
sary to  return  to  January,  1863,  in  order  to  give  a  history  of  the  most  important 
campaign  of  all — that  against  Richmond,  which  was  defended  by  the  formidable 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

BURNSIDE   SUPERSEDED    BY    HOOKER. 

Burnside's  management  of  the  attack  on  Fredericksburg  in  December, 
1862,  was  so  incompetent  and  disastrous  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
the  chief  command.  Knowing  that  several  of  his  generals  had  severely  criti- 
cised him,  Burnside  sent  a  list  of  names  to  Washington,  giving  the  government 
the   choice  of  removing   them   or   accepting   his   resignation.     Prominent   on 
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Burnside's  "black  list"  was  the  name  of  Hooker.  On  the  26th  of  January 
Burnside's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Hooker  was  made  his  successor. 

The  morale  of  the  grand  organization  had  been  injured  by  its  wretched 
leadership,  but  the  material  itself  could  not  have  been  finer.  Hooker  set 
resolutely  to  work,  and,  by  the  1st  of  May,  the  army  was  well  trained  and 
disciplined,  and  numbered  130,000  men,  of  whom  fully  12,000  were  cavalry. 
Lee  had  about  half  as  many  troops. 

Knowing  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle  when  the  beautiful  spring  weather 
came,  Hooker  had  been  carefully  planning  for  another  campaign  against 
Richmond.  He  had  won  a  fine  reputation  for  himself  as  a  fighter  and  skillful 
corps  commander,  and  the  hopes  were  high  that  he  would  lead  his  superb  army 
directly  into  the  rebel  capital.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor,  and  the 
campaign  opened  promisingly. 

THE    NEW    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST    RICHMOND. 

Hooker's  plan  was  to  assail  Lee  at  two  points.  The  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan  were  to  be  crossed  a  short  distance  west  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
left  wing  attacked.  While  this  was  going  on,  Hooker's  own  left  wing  was  to 
occupy  the  heights  and  secure  possession  of  the  Richmond  Railroad.  The 
powerful  Union  cavalry  were  to  ride  around  Lee's  position  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  Richmond.  This  involved  the  destruction  of  the  railroads  and 
bridges  over  the  North  and  South  Anna  Rivers. 

This  important  movement  was  began  April  27th.  The  main  portion  of  the 
corps  of  Meade,  Howard,  and  Slocum,  numbering  36,000  men,  marched  thirty 
miles  up  the  Rappahannock  and  crossed  the  stream  without  resistance.  A  force 
then  moved  ten  miles  down  the  other  side  of  the  river,  driving  away  several 
Confederate  detachments,  and  opened  the  way  for  Couch  with  12,000  men  to 
cross  and  join  the  other  three  corps.  Taking  different  routes,  the  48,000 
advanced  toward  Chancellorsville,  which  had  been  named  as  the  rendezvous. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  Sickles  with  18,000  men. 

It  was  not  until  the  Union  movement  had  progressed  thus  far  that  Lee  read 
its  purpose.  He  hastily  called  in  his  divisions,  and,  on  the  forenoon  of  May  1st, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  drawn  up  in  battle-line  in  front  of  that 
dense-wooded  district  known  as  the  Wilderness. 

Exultingly  confident,  Hooker  ordered  an  advance  that  day  from  near 
Chancellorsville  toward  Fredericksburg.  Hardly  had  he  started  when  he 
learned  that  Lee  was  moving  against  him;  he,  therefore,  paused  and  threw  up 
defenses.  His  aim  Avas  to  flank  Lee,  and,  to  prevent  it,  the  Confederate 
commander  took  desperate  chances.  Keeping  up  a  rattling  demonstration  in 
front,  he  sent  Stonewall  Jackson  with  30,000  men  around  the  right  of  the  Union 
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army.     Had  Hooker  known  of  this  daring  movement,  he  could  easily  have 
crushed  each  division  in  detail. 

STONEWALL   JACKSON'S    FLANK    MOVEMENT. 

Jackson  carried  out  his  programme  with  fearful  completeness.  Without 
his  purpose  being  suspected,  he  traveled  fifteen  miles,  reaching  the  road  leading 
from  Orange  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rapidan.  He  was 
thus  within  two  miles  of  General  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps.  The  men  were 
preparing  supper  with  no  thought  of  danger,  when  the  air  was  suddenly  split 
by  thousands  of  "rebel  yells,"  and  || 

the    graybacks    rushed    out    of    the  g  | 

woods  and  swept  everything   before  J^WBS&fa 

them.     The  whole   Eleventh   Corps  ^ff  flk.. 

broke  into  a  wild  panic,  and  ran  for  JahPrcJl. 

their  lives   toward  Chancellorsville.  |  lllflilr-  111 

The   German   division    especially,  t       - 

under  the  command  of  Carl  Schurz, 
were  irrestrainable  in  their  terror.  « 

The    majority,    however,    stood  Wt'&mk  "; 

their  ground  bravely,  and  their  com-  &  \  im 

manders  put  forth  every  effort  to  stop  I  -  Jw  raj  , 

the  wild  stampede.    A  partial  success  Jjimm 

was  attained,  and  the  artillery  poured  Ikt-Jj 
in  a  fire  which  checked  the  pursuit,  i 

Fortunately  night  was  at  hand,  and  §  I 

the  fighting  soon  ceased.     The  po-  I  I 

sition  of  the  Union  army  was  critical  I 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  squeezed  in  I 
between  Chancellorsville  and  the  I 
fork  of  the  two   rivers.     What  fate  ^^W^M*^'W^I|iHWIIIL»M--i»™^lilill'llllllillBMf||ii^Mli|ilf|illi»iyill 

...  THOMAS   J.  ("STONEWALL")  JACKSON. 

awaited  it  on  the  morrow  I 

At  this  juncture,  the  Confederate  cause  received  the  severest  blow  in  its 
history.  That  remarkable  man,  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  confident  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  army  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  impatient  for  the  morrow 
that  he  might  complete  the  fearful  work.  In  the  dusk  of  early  evening  he 
rode  forward,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  staff,  to  reconnoitre  the  Union 
position.  Passing  beyond  the  outer  line  of  skirmishers,  the  party  halted  in  the 
gloom  and  peered  toward  the  Federal  lines.  Dimly  discerned  by  a  South 
Carolina  regiment,  they  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy,  and  a  volley  was  fired  at 
them.      One  of  the  staff  was  killed  and  two  wounded.      Comprehending  the 
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blunder,  Jackson  wheeled  and  galloped  into  the  woods,  but  before  the  shelter 
could  be  reached,  the  South  Carolinans  fired  a  second  time. 

Jackson  was  struck  twice  in  the  left  arm  and  once  in  the  right  hand.  His 
frightened  horse  whirled  about  and  plunged  away.  A  limb  knocked  off  his 
hat  and  came  near  unseating  him,  but  he  managed  to  keep  in  the  saddle  and 
guide  his  steed  into  the  road,  where  one  of  his  staff  helped  him  to  the  ground 
and  supported  him  to  the  foot  of  a,  tree  where  he  was  laid  down.  He  was 
suffering  so  keenly  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  the 
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rear.     For  a  part  of  the  way,  all  were  exposed  to  such  a  hot  artillery  fire  that 
they  had  to  pause  several  times  and  lie  down. 

The  wound  grew  so  bad  that  the  arm  was  amputated,  but  pneumonia 
followed,  and  Jackson  died  on  Sunday,  May  10th.  His  last  words,  uttered  in 
his  delirium,  were  :  "  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees." 

BATTLE   OF    CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

The  fighting  at  Cliancellorsville  was  renewed  at  daylight,  May  3d. 
General  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Jackson's  corps.     The  superior 
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numbers  of  the  Union  array  and  its  compact  formation  gave  it  all  the 
advantage.  It  needed  but  one  thing  to  insure  overwhelming  success  :  that  was 
competent  leadership,  and  that  was  the  one  thing  which  it  did  not  have. 

With  the  weaker  army  still  separated,  it  forced  the  Federals  back  toward 
the  river,  where  Hooker  was  compelled  to  form  a  second  line.  Holding  him 
there,  Lee  turned  toward  Sedgwick,  who  was  at  Fredericksburg  with  25,000 
men.  He  had  a  good  opportunity  to  assail  Lee  in  the  rear,  but  failed  to  do  so, 
and  gave  his  efforts  to  capturing  Marye's  Heights,  which  was  defended  by  a 
weak  garrison.  It  was  easily  taken,  and  Sedgwick  sent  a  column  in  the 
direction  of  Chancellorsville.  On  the  road  it  encountered  some  breastworks, 
thrown  up  by  the  force  which  Lee  had  dispatched  to  check  Sedgwick's  advance. 
He  was  driven  back,  and  the  rebels,  having  been  reinforced,  recaptured  Marye's 
Heights.  Sedgwick  made  a  hurried  retreat,  and  thenceforward  formed  no  factor 
in  the  battle. 

Having  disposed  of  him,  Lee  turned  again  upon  Hooker.  Early  on  the 
5th,  he  placed  a  number  of  his  guns  within  range  of  United  States  Ford 
and  dropped  a  few  shells  among  the  wagon  trains.  Nothing,  however,  was. 
accomplished  on  this  day,  except  that  the  dry  and  parched  woods  were  set  on 
fire,  and  many  of  the  wounded  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  were 
burned  to  death.  Every  horror  that  can  be  conceived  as  to  war  was  added  to 
the  awful  scene. 

RETREAT    OF    THE    UNION    ARMY. 

A  heavy  rainstorm  caused  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock  to  rise  so 
rapidly  that  Hooker  decided,  after  consulting  his  officers,  to  get  back  while  he 
had  the  chance  to  do  so.  The  bridges  were  covered  with  pine  boughs,  and,  with 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  deadened  by  the  crashing  thunder,  the  wagons  and 
artillery  made  the  passage  without  discovery.  By  the  following  morning,  the 
entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  once  more  across  the  Rappahannock  and 
marching  back  to  its  old  camp  at  Falmouth,  and  once  more  the  advance  against 
Richmond  had  ended  in  woeful  disaster. 

The  losses  of  the  Unionists  at  Chancellorsville  were :  killed,  1,606; 
wounded,  9,762;  missing,  5,919;  total,  17,287.  The  losses  of  the  Confederates 
were:  killed,  1,665;  wounded,  9,081;  captured  and  missing,  2,018;  total,  12,764. 

THE    SECOND    CONFEDERATE   INVASION. 

After  such  a  frightful  Union  defeat,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Confederates 
again  decided  to  invade  the  North.  Lee  was  not  favorable  to  the  plan,  but  he 
must  have  felt  that  the  prospect  of  success  was  better  than  ever  before.  He 
made  his  preparations  with  great  care,  and  strengthened  his  army  to  75,000 
men,  divided  into  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Longstreet,  EwelL 
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and  A.  P.  Hill.     He  had  in  addition   15,000  cavalry  under  General  J.  E.  B. 
("  Jeb  ")  Stuart, 

The  northward  march  was  begun  the  first  week  in  June.  Longstreet  and 
Ewell  advanced  upon  Culpeper,  while  Hill  remained  near  Fredericksburg, 
aiming  to  deceive  Hooker  as  to  his  intentions.  Hooker  quickly  perceived  that 
most  of  the  rebel  army  had  disappeared  from  his  front,  but  it  was  a  mystery  to 
him  where  it  had  gone.  A  reconnoissance  developed  the  direction  taken  by  the 
two  missing  corps.  Unsuspicious  of  the  grand  project  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  Confederate  commander,    Hooker    moved  down    the  Shenandoah  Valley, 

taking  the  same  course  as  Lee,  but 
with  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  be- 
tween them. 

lee's  preliminary  movements. 

Passing  through  the  defiles  in 
this  range,  Lee  dropped  down  on 
Milroy  at  Winchester  before  he 
dreamed  of  danger.  Most  of  his 
7,000  men  were  captured,  but  Mil- 
roy and  a  few  escaped  by  a  hurried 
flight  at  night,  All  doubt  now  had 
vanished  as  to  the  intentions  of  Lee; 
he  was  aiming  for  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful,  well-organ- 
ized army;  Washington  and  prob- 
ably Philadelphia  were  in  peril. 
The  only  check  that  could  block  its 
way  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Hooker  lost  no  time  in  moving. 
He  reached  Fairfax  Court-House  on 
the  night  of  the  14th,  thus  placing 
himself  on  the  flank  of  Ewell.  The  Confederates,  however,  held  the  mountain 
passes  securely,  and  nothing  effective  could  be  done. 

On  the  22d  the  headquarters  of  Lee  were  at  Beverly,  ten  miles  from  Win- 
chester, with  which  Lee  kept  up  communication  through  A.  P.  Hill's  corps, 
which  was  between  Culpeper  and  Front  Royal.  Ewell,  without  hesitation, 
forded  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  while  his  cavalry  pushed  on  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By  this  time  the  government  was  so  alarmed  that  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
loth  of  June,  called  by  proclamation  on  the  governors  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
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Confederate  commander-in-chief  at  Gettysburg. 
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Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  to  furnish  100,000  militia  for  the  protection  of 
those  States.  Pennsylvania,  the  one  in  greatest  danger,  was  so  laggard  that  she 
asked  New  Jersey  to  come  to  her  help,  and  that  little  State  gallantly  did  so. 

GENERAL    MEADE    APPOINTED    TO    THE    COMMAND    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 

Hooker  deserved  credit  for  appreciating  his  own  unfitness  for  the  command 
of  the  army  that  was  again  to  fight  Lee.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  June  26th, 
making  a  movement  which  threatened  Lee's  communications,  and  resigned 
the  next  day.  At  Frederick,  on  the  28th,  he  published  an  order  to  the 
effect  that  the  army  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  Major-General  George  G. 
Meade. 

This  was  an  excellent  appointment.  Although  Meade  was  born,  in  1815, 
in  Cadiz,  Spain,  he  was  an  American,  because  his  father  was  the  United  States 
naval  agent  at  the  time.  Meade  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1835,  and 
won  distinction  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  and  with  Mexico.  The  appoint- 
ment was  a  surprise  to  him,  but  it  pleased  everybody,  and  he  modestly  took 
hold,  resolved  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  MEADE. 

He  adhered  to  the  general  plan  of  Hooker.  His  army  numbered  about 
100,000,  and  no  braver  men  lived  anywhere.  Nearly  all  of  Lee's  troops  were 
north  of  the  Potomac,  partly  in  Maryland  and  partly  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  27th  of  June  the  whole  army  was  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania ;  but 
Lee  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  absence  of  Stuart  and  his  cavalry.  That 
dashing  officer  was  very  fond  of  making  raids,  and,  giving  a  wider  meaning  to 
the  permission  of  Lee  than  that  general  intended,  he  was  off  on  another  of  his 
bold  ventures,  with  no  certainty  as  to  when  he  would  return.  It  was  upon  him 
that  Lee  was  obliged  to  depend  for  news  of  the  Union  army.  Receiving  none, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  advancing  against  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, when  he  paused  upon  receiving  the  first  reliable  news  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Meade  had  pushed  his  advance  beyond  Middleton,  where  his  left  was  lying 
when  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Frederick.  This  action  of  the  Union 
commander  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  the  mountains  and  attack  the 
Confederate  rear.  Ewell's  corps  was  at  York  and  Carlisle,  but  still  there  was 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  whereabouts  of  Stuart. 

Lee  now  attempted  to  draw  Meade  away  from  the  Potomac  by  concentrating 
his  army  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Hill  and  Longstreet  advanced  to 
Gettysburg,  while  Ewell  was  ordered  to  do  the  same.  Lee  himself  lagged  in 
the  hope  that  Stuart  would  join  him,  and  because  of  that,  Meade,  who  was 
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keenly  on  the  alert,  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gettysburg  first.  On  the 
last  day  of  June,  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  while  Lee  was  somewhat 
to  the  north  and  making  for  the  same  place. 

Stuart  and  his  cavalry  had  harassed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia, 
but,  unable  to  stay  its  advance,  they  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  moving  to  the 
east  of  Meade,  entered  Carlisle  shortly  after  Ewell  had  left  for  Gettysburg. 
Stuart's  delay  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  Lee's  whereabouts. 

THE    FIRST    DAY    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

The  two  mighty  armies  were  now  within  striking  distance  of  each  other. 
It  was  yet  early  in  the  day  when  a  collision  took  place  between  a  Confederate 
division  and  Keynolds'  Corps  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  Reynolds  was 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Union  army.  He  was  engaged  in  directing  the 
movements  of  his  troops  when  he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  rifle  bullet  and 
instantly  killed.  General  Doubleday  succeeded  him  in  command,  but  was 
unable  to  drive  back  the  enemy.  Howard  arrived  with  the  Eleventh  Corps 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  took  charge  of  the  whole  force.  These  were  mainly 
composed  of  Germans,  who  were  so  overwhelmingly  stampeded  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  Chancellorsville.  They  did  not  appear  to  have  recovered  from 
that  panic,  for  they  fled  pell-mell  through  Gettysburg,  with  the  enemy  whoop- 
ing at  their  heels.  Nearly  all  who  did  not  run  were  cut  down  or  they  surren- 
dered. 

Meade  had  sent  Hancock  to  take  chief  command,  and,  aided  by  Howard, 
he  rallied  the  shattered  corps  on  the  crest  of  Culp's  Hill,  behind  the  town. 
The  keen  eye  of  Hancock  was  quick  to  see  that  it  was  here  the  decisive  struggle 
must  take  place,  and  he  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Meade,  fifteen  miles  away, 
to  lose  not  an  hour  in  hurrying  his  troops  forward.  Meade  followed  the 
counsel.  Some  of  his  men  arrived  that  night,  some  the  next  morning,  while 
those  from  the  greatest  distance  did  not  come  in  until  the  following  after- 
noon. 

The  line  as  formed  by  Hancock  extended  along  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  west 
and  south  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  a  formidable  position,  and  Lee,  after  carefully 
studying  it,  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  Longstreet  and  Ewell  with  their 
corps  before  making  his  attack.  Events  proved  that  the  decision  was  a  disastrous 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  commander. 

When  the  sultry  first  day  of  July  drew  to  a  close,  the  Federal  right  held 
Culp's  Hill,  the  centre  Cemetery  Hill,  the  left  was  along  Cemetery  Ridge,  and 
the  reserve  on  the  right.  This  line  curved  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  with  the 
projecting  portion  facing  Gettysburg.     Sedgwick,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not 
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arrived,  but  the  force  was  composed  of  a  hundred   thousand  veterans  who  had 
200  cannon  at  command. 

That  night  the  Confederates  were  in  Gettysburg  and  a  part  of  the  country 
to  the  east  and  west.  Ewell  formed  the  left  and  held  the  town ;  Seminary 
Ridge  was  occupied  by  Hill's  Corps,  and  confronted  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
Union  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  When  Pickett's  division  came  up  on  the  3d, 
it  was  placed  on  the  right  of  Hill's  position  and  faced  Round  Top. 

Most  of  the  succeeding  day  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparing  for  the 
tremendous  death-grapple.  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having 
become  convinced  that  the  left  and  IK 
left  centre  of  the  Union  line  were 
the  weakest  points,  Lee  directed  his 
efforts  against  them.  They  were 
held  by  Sickles,  who  made  a  blunder 
by  advancing  a  portion  of  his  force 
beyond  the  battle-line  and  seizing 
ridge.  It  was  because  of  this  blun- 
der that  the  first  Confederate  attack 
was  made  at  that  point. 

Longstreet  and  Ewell  opened  with 
a  sharp  cannonade,  under  cover  of 
which  Hood's  division  impetuously 
assaulted  Sickles'  left.  He  drove  his 
right  wing  between  Sickles  left  and 
Little  Round  Top,  and  was  steadily 
succeeding  in  his  purpose,  when  one 
of  those  apparently  trifling  things, 
for  which  no  one  can  account,  in- 
terfered and  brought  about  moment- 
ous results. 

Little  Round  Top  was  the  key 
to  the  position,  and  yet  it  had  no  real  defenders.  Had  Hood  known  this,  he 
could  have  seized  it  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Perceiving  its  importance; 
he  began  working  his  way  toward  it,  and  only  some  extraordinary  interference 
could  prevent  it  speedily  falling  into  his  possession. 

But  General  Gouverneur  Warren,  chief  engineer,  and  his  officers  had 
climbed  Little  Round  Top  and  were  using  it  as  a  signal  station.  Soon  the 
shots  began  flying  so  fast  about  them  that  they  made  hurried  preparations  to 
leave.     Warren,  however,  saw  the  importance  of  holding  the  hill,  and  told  his 
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associates  to  make  a  pretense  of  doing  so,  while  he  looked  around  for  a  force  to 
bring  to  the  spot. 

Fortunately,  a  large  body  of  reinforcements  were  hurrying  past  to  Sickles, 
who  had  sent  an  urgent  call  for  them.  Without  hesitation,  General  Warren 
detached  a  brigade  for  the  defense  of  Little  Round  Top.  They  ran  up  the 
slope,  dragging  a  battery  with  them.  Hardly  had  they  done  so,  when  Hood 
made  a  fierce  charge.  The  fighting  was  of  the  most  furious  nature,  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  yelling  Texans  would  carry  the  hill,  but  they  were 
forced  back,  and,  pressing  their  way  up  the  ravine  at  the  foot,  turned  the  left 
Union  flank,  but  were  forced  again  to  retire  by  a  bayonet  charge. 

Sickles  called  for  reinforcements  when  attacked  by  Longstreet,  but  Avith 
their  aid  he  could  not  hold  his  position.  He  was  rushed  back  by  the  terrific 
fighter,  and  Longstreet  gained  and  held  the  key-point  of  the  line  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  Union  troops.  Not  only  that,  but  he  was  resistlessly 
advancing,  when  more  reinforcements  arrived  and  attacked  him  just  as  he  reached 
a  wheatfield  and  grove  of  woods  on  the  western  side  of  Plum  Run.  The  Confed- 
erates were  beginning  to  give  way,  when  Hood,  having  carried  Sickles'  extreme 
left,  arrived.  A  vehement  charge  carried  Hood  through  two  divisions  that  were 
doubled  back  on  their  main  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge ;  Sickles'  left  having  been 
crushed,  his  centre  and  right  were  assailed,  and  the  latter  was  driven  back.  In 
the  fighting  Sickles  lost  a  leg  as  well  as  his  entire  advanced  position. 

The  close  of  the  2d  of  July  brought  brilliant,  but  only  partial,  success  to 
the  Confederates.  After  reaching  Cemetery  Ridge,  Longstreet's  men  were 
repulsed  by  Hancock.  The  Confederate  commander  fell  back  to  the  western 
side  of  the  wheatfield,  where  he  remained  until  morning.  Ewell,  impetuously 
attacking  the  Union  right  centre  at  Cemetery  and  Gulp's  Hill,  kept  back 
Federal  reinforcements  from  reaching  the  left,  which  Longstreet  was  pounding, 
drove  out  the  Federal  artillery  and  infantry,  and  held  the  works.  This  was  a 
most  important  success,  and,  if  Ewell  could  maintain  his  position  throughout 
the  morrow,  General  Lee  would  have  a  chance  of  taking  Meade's  line  in 
reverse.  The  conclusion  of  the  second  day,  therefore,  left  matters  in  dubious 
shape  for  both  sides.  While  the  Confederates  had  made  gains,  they  were  not 
decisive.  Still  they  were  such  as  to  cause  grave  concern  on  the  part  of  Meade 
and  his  brother  officers,  who  held  a  long,  anxious  consultation,  and  discussed 
the  question  whether  it  was  not  wise  to  fall  back  and  assume  a  new  and  stronger 
position.     The  decision  was  to  remain  where  they  were. 

THE    THIRD    DAY. 

Naturally  Lee  strengthened  his  force  near  where  Ewell  had  secured  a 
lodgment  within  the  breastworks  of  Culp's  Hill,  with   the  purpose  of  making 
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his  main  attack  there ;  but  Meade  could  not  fail  to  see  the  utmost  importance  of 
driving  out  the  enemy  from  his  position.  He  shelled  it  at  daylight  on  the  3d, 
and  sent  a  strong  body  of  infantry  against  the  intruders.  The  Confederates 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  in  the  end  were  expelled,  and  the  Union  line 
re-established. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  miscalculation  of  Lee  compelled  him  to  change  his 
plans.  Sitting  on  his  horse,  riding  back  and  forth,  often  halting  and  scanning 
the  battlefield  through  his  glasses,  and  continually  consulting  his  officers,  he 
finally  decided  to  direct  his  supreme  effort  against  the  Union  centre.  Success 
there  meant  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Union  army,  for,  if  the  two  wings  could 
be  wedged  apart,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  charging 
Confederates. 

But  the  impressive  fact  was  as  well  known  to  the  Federals  as  to  their 
enemies,  and  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  add  to  the  strength  of  their 
position.  All  night  long  troops  kept  arriving,  and  in  the  moonlight  were 
assigned  to  their  positions  for  the  morrow.  It  took  Lee  several  hours  to  com- 
plete his  preparations  for  the  assault  upon  the  Union  centre.  At  noon  he  had 
145  cannon  posted  on  Seminary  Ridge,  opposite  Meade's  centre,  while  Meade 
had  80  pieces  of  artillery  lined  along  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill. 

pickett's  charge. 

At  noon  the  Confederates  opened  with  all  their  cannon,  their  object  being 
to  silence  the  batteries  in  front,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  charge  against  the 
Union  centre.  The  eighty  Federal  pieces  replied,  and  for  two  hours  the  earth 
rocked  under  the  most  prodigious  cannonade  ever  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Then  the  Union  fire  gradually  ceased,  and,  as  the  vast  volume  of 
smoke  slowly  lifted,  a  column  of  5,000  gray-coated  men  were  seen  to  issue  from 
the  Confederate  lines  more  than  a  mile  away  and  advance  at  a  steady  stride 
toward  the  Union  intrenchments.  Their  bayonets  shone  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  their  fluttering  battle-flags,  the  splendid  precision  of  their  step,  and  their 
superb  soldierly  appearance  made  so  thrilling  a  picture  that  an  involuntary 
murmur  of  admiration  ran  along  the  Union  lines,  even  though  these  same  men 
were  advancing  to  kill  and  wound  them. 

They  formed  the  division  of  General  George  E.  Pickett,  and  no  more 
magnificent  charge  was  ever  made.  They  advanced  in  a  double  line,  their  own 
artillery  ceasing  firing  as  they  gradually  passed  within  range  with  beautiful 
regular  step,  which  seemed  to  hasten,  as  if  even  with  their  perfect  discipline 
they  could  not  restrain,  their  eagerness  to  join  in  the  death-grapple. 

The  Union  artillery  remained  silent  until  half  the  space  was  crossed, 
when  it  burst  forth,  and  the  Confederates  went  down  by  the  score.     The  gaps 
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could  be  seen  from  every  point  of  the  immense  field,  but  those  who  were  unhurt 
immediately  closed  up  and  continued  their  dauntless  advance  without  a  tremor. 
Coming  still  closer  under  the  murderous  artillery  fire,  they  broke  into  the 
double-quick,  and  it  looked  as  if  nothing  could  check  them. 

Waiting  until  within   a   few  hundred   yards,  the  artillery  and   musketry 
blazed    forth   again.      Through   a   misconception   of  orders,    the    Confederate 
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line  had  become  disjointed,  and  the  supports  of  Pickett  were  repelled  and 
,a  large  number  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  but  Pickett's  own  division  came  on 
unfalteringly,  let  fly  with  a  volley  at  the  breastworks  in  front  of  them,  and 
then,  with  their  resounding  yells,  dashed  up  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge  and 
drove  out  the  defenders  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Immediately  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  became  like  that  of  so  many  tigers. 
Guns  were  clubbed,  men  wrestled  and  fought  and  struck  with  their  bare  fists, 
while  a  fire  was  converged  upon  the  assailants  of  so  murderous  a  nature  that 
even  the  daring  Pickett  saw  that  every  one  of  his  men  would  be  killed,  if  they 
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PICKETT'S  RETURN  FROM  HIS  FAMOUS  CHARGE. 
"  General,  my  noble  division  is  swept  away." 
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remained.  He  gave  the  order  to  fall  back,  and  the  survivors  broke  into  a  run 
down  the  slope  for  their  own  lines. 

Pickett's  charge  ranks  among  the  famous  in  modern  history,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  war.  The  double  column  which  marched 
across  that  fire-swept  field  numbered  5,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Thirty-five  hundred  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  three 
brigade  commanders,  one  was  killed,  the  second  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
third  badly  hurt.  One  only  of  the  fourteen  field  officers  returned,  and  out  of 
the  twenty-four  regimental  officers,  only  two  were  unhurt.  The  ferocity  of  the 
charge  resulted  in  many  deaths  among  the  Unionists,  and  General  Hancock 
was  painfully  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field  until  the  struggle  was 
over. 

And  all  this  valor  had  gone  for  naught.  The  Southerners  had  attempted 
an  impossible  thing,  and  the  penalty  was  fearful.  Unspeakably  depressed, 
General  Lee  saw  the  return  of  the  staggering,  bleeding  survivors,  and,  riding 
among  them,  he  did  all  he  could  to  cheer  the  mute  sufferers  by  his  sympathetic 
words.  He  insisted  that  the  failure  was  wholly  his  own  fault,  and  that  not  a 
word  of  censure  should  be  visited  upon  anyone  else. 

The  expectation  of  the  Confederates  was  that  the  Federals  would  follow  up 
this  repulse  with  an  immediate  advance,  and  preparations  were  hurriedly  made 
to  repel  it ;  but  the  ammunition  was  low  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  the  furious 
struggle  had  exhausted  the  defenders.  Day  was  closing  and  the  great  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  ended. 

THE   FEARFUL    LOSSES. 

The  Union  losses  were:' killed,  3,070;  wounded,  14,497;  missing,  5,434; 
total,  23,001.  The  Confederate  losses  were:  killed,  2,592;  wounded,  12,706; 
captured  and  missing,  5,150;  total,  20,448.  To  quote  from  Fox's  "Regimental 
Losses  in  the  American  Civil  War:"  "Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war;  Antietam  the  bloodiest;  the  largest  army  was  assembled  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  Seven  Days'  Fight;  by  the  Unionists  at  the  Wilderness." 

THE    DECISIVE    BATTLE    OF    THE    WAR. 

Gettysburg  has  been  styled  the  Waterloo  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
"Highest  tide"  was  reached  by  its  fortunes  during  those  three  first  days  in 
July,  1863.  Lee  put  forth  his  supreme  effort,  and  the  result  was  defeat.  He 
and  his  leading  generals  clearly  saw  that  their  cause  had  received  its  death-blow, 
and,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  the  fighting  thenceforward  was  for  terms.  They 
were  not  yet  conquered,  and  severe  work  remained  to  be  done,  but  never  again 
did  the  Lost  Cause  come  so  near  success.  Its  sun,  having  reached  meridian, 
must  now  go  down  until  it  should  set  forever  in  gloom,  disaster,  and  ruin. 
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General  Lee  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  all  that  remained  to  him  was  to 
leave  the  country  before  overtaken  by  irretrievable  disaster.  He  withdrew 
Swell's  Corps  that  night  from  Gettysburg  and  posted  it  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
where  intrenchments  were  thrown  up.  The  town  was  occupied  by  Meade,  and 
the  dismal  morrow  was  spent  by  the  Confederates  in  burying  their  dead  and 
removing  their  wounded.  At  night  the  retreat  was  begun  by  the  Chambers- 
burg  and  Fairfield  roads,  which  enter  the  Cumberland  Valley  through  the 
South  Mountain  range.  Great  battles  always  produce  violent  storms,  and  one 
of  these  added  to  the  unspeakable  wretchedness  of  the  homeward  march. 
Finding  Lee  was  retreating,  Meade  sent  Sedg- 
wick in  pursuit.     The  rear  guard  was  «  over- 
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taken  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  but  its  position  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
and  the  Union  army  took  a  route  parallel  to  that  of  the  Confederate.  There 
was  considerable  skirmishing,  but  nothing  decisive  occurred,  and  the  retiring 
army  reached  Hagerstown,  where  it  found  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  so  swollen 
as  to  be  impassable.  Lee,  therefore,  intrenched,  and  stayed  where  he  was  until 
the  13th,  by  which  time  the  river  had  fallen  sufficiently  to  be  forded,  and  he  once 
more  re-entered  Virginia.  Meade,  fearful  that  the  great  prize  was  about  to  escape 
him,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  intercept  him,  but  failed,  and  returned  to  the 
Rappahannock,  while  Lee  established  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Culpeper. 
A  period  of  inactivity  now  followed.     Both  Meade  and  Lee  sent  strong 
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detachments  from  their  armies  to  the  southwest,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  the  most  active  kind  of  service  at  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Knoxville,  and  other  places.  When  Lee  had  considerably  depleted  his  forces, 
Meade  thought  the  prospect  of  success  warranted  his  making  a  move  against 
him.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  cavalry  across  the  Rappahannock,  whereupon 
Lee  withdrew  to  a  position  behind  the  Rapidan,  which  was  so  strong  that 
Meade  dared  not  attack,  and  he,  therefore,  attempted  a  flank  movement. 
Before,  however,  it  could  be  carried  out,  he  was  called  upon  to  send  two  more 
of  his  corps  to  the  southwest,  because  of  the  defeat  of  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga. 
These  corps  were  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  under  the  command  of  Hooker. 

This  withdrawal  compelled  Meade  to  give  up  his  purpose,  and  he  remained 
on  the  defensive.  By-and-by,  when  the  troops  were  returned  to  him,  he 
prepared  once  more  to  advance,  but  Lee  anticipated  him  by  an  effort  to  jmss 
around  his  right  flank  and  interpose  between  him  and  Washington.  Crossing 
the  Rapidan  on  the  9th  of  October,  he  moved  swiftly  to  Madison  Court-House, 
without  detection  by  Meade,  who  did  not  learn  of  it  until  the  next  day,  when 
his  outpost  was  attacked  and  driven  back  on  the  main  army  at  Culpeper.  This 
was  proof  that  the  Union  right  flank  had  been  turned,  and  Meade  immediately 
started  his  trains  toward  the  Rappahannock,  following  a  few  hours  later  with 
his  army.  On  the  further  side  of  Bull  Run,  he  fortified  himself  so  strongly 
that  Lee  saw  it  was  useless  to  advance  further,  and,  on  the  18th  of  October,  he 
returned  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Meade  started  for  Richmond  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  Confederates 
were  found  occupying  earthworks  on  the  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  An 
impetuous  assault  drove  them  out  and  across  the  river.  Meade  pushed  on  to 
Culpeper,  and  Lee  hurriedly  retreated  across  the  Rapidan. 

Meade's  judgment  was  that  no  further  advance  should  be  made,  but  the 
clamor  of  the  North  forced  him  to  try  another  of  the  many  attempts  to  capture 
Richmond.  He  crossed  the  river  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  November,  his  aim 
being  to  divide  the  Confederate  army  by  a  rapid  march  on  Orange  Court-House. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  then  opened.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents  day  and  night,  and  the  country  became  a  sea  of  mud  and  water. 
Bridges  had  to  be  laid  to  connect  different  portions  of  the  army,  and  all  offensive 
movements  were  for  a  while  out  of  the  question.  The  delay  gave  Lee  time  to 
form  his  troops  into  a  compact  mass,  so  that  when  the  Unionists  were  ready  to 
attack,  it  was  so  evident  that  another  Fredericksburg  massacre  would  follow 
that  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

In  truth,  Lee  felt  so  strong  that  he  was  disposed  to  advance  himself,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  the  belief  that  some  blunder  of  the  Union  commander  would 
give  him  a  better  opportunity,  but  Meade  was  too  wise  to  do  so.     On  the  1st  of 
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December  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  Rapidan.     The  weather  had 
become  extremely  cold,  and  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  principal  military  movements  of  this  year  have  now  been  described, 
but  it  remains  to  tell  of  the  operations  on  the  seacoast  and  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary raids. 

PRIVATEERING. 

The  Confederates  displayed  great  activity  and  ingenuity  m  the  construction 
of  ironclads  and  in  running  the  blockade.  Their  vessels  continually  dodged  in 
and  out  of  a  few  of  the  leading  ports,  the  principal  one  being  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  The  profits  in  a  single  cargo  of  a  blockade-runner  were  so 
enormous  that  the  owners  were  enriched  by  several  successful  voyages,  while  a 
single  one  would  reimburse  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ship.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  took  desperate  chances,  and  firms 
were  organized  who  paid  liberal  salaries  to  the  officers  of  vessels,  who  adver- 
tised among  their  friends  the  regular  dates  of  their  departure,  and,  the  worst  of 
it  was,  they  were  very  regular  in  keeping  them. 

The  Alabama  and  other  privateers  were  busy  on  the  ocean,  and  the  Con- 
federates strained  every  nerve  to  send  others  to  sea.  The  Nashville  was  a  fine 
steamer  that  was  in  the  Ogeechee  River,  Georgia,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  slip 
out  and  join  the  commerce  destroyers.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo  of  cotton,  and 
the  Federal  cruisers  were  alert  to  prevent  her  escape.  They  would  have  gone 
up  the  river  after  her,  but  there  were  too  many  torpedoes  waiting  for  them,  and 
the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister  were  too  powerful. 

Captain  Worden,  of  the  old  Monitor,  was  now  in  command  of  the 
Montauk,  and  he  was  delighted  on  the  night  of  February  27th  to  observe  the 
Nashville  lying  stuck  fast  in  shallow  water  above  Fort  McAllister.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected,  and  the  next  morning,  despite  a  hot 
attack  from  the  fort,  he  fired  into  the  Nashville  until  she  broke  into  flames  and 
soon  after  blew  up. 

FAILURE   OF    THE    ATTACKS    ON    CHARLESTON. 

Naturally  the  desire  was  strong  in  the  North  to  humble  Charleston,  where 
the  baleful  secession  sentiment  was  born  and  brought  all  the  woe  upon  the 
country.  General  Beauregard  was  in  command  of  that  department,  and  he 
made  every  preparation  for  the  attack,  which  he  knew  would  soon  come.  In  a 
proclamation  he  urged  the  removal  of  all  non-combatants,  and  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  city. 

A  fleet  of  ironclads  was  always  lying  outside  of  Charleston,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  give  its  attention  to  the  forts  or  city.  One  tempestuous  night 
in  January  a  couple  of  rams  dashed  out  of  the  harbor,  and,  in  a  ferociously 
vicious  attack,  scattered  the  ironclads,  and  compelled  a  gunboat  to  surrender. 
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Thereupon  the  Confederates  claimed  that  the  blockade  had  been  raised,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  the  claim. 

An  expedition  was  carefully  organized  for  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and 
placed  in  command  of  Admiral  Samuel  F.  Dupont.  The  fleet,  numbering  a 
hundred  vessels,  left  the  mouth  of  the  North  Edisto  River  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  on  the  same  day  crossed  the  bar  and  entered  the  main  channel  on  the  coast 
of  Morris  Island. 

A  dense  haze  delayed  operations  until  the  following  day,  when  a  line  of 
battle  was  formed  by  the  ironclads,  the  wooden  vessels  remaining  outside  the 
bar.  A  raft  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  Weehawken,  with  which  it  was 
intended  to  explode  the  torpedoes.  The  cumbrous  contrivance  greatly  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  fleet,  which  advanced  slowly  until  the  Weehawken  had 
passed  the  outer  batteries  and  was  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor. 
Then  Fort  Moultrie  fired  a  gun,  instantly  followed  by  that  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  batteries  on  Sullivan  and  on  Morris  Island.  Then  a  hawser,  which  the 
Confederates  had  stretched  across  the  channel  with  the  purpose  of  clogging  the 
screws  of  the  propellers,  was  encountered,  the  Weehawken  was  compelled  to 
grope  around  for  a  better  passage,  and  everything  went  wrong.  The  New 
Ironsides  made  an  attempt  to  turn  but  became  unmanageable,  two  other  ironclads 
ran  afoul  of  her,  and  matters  were  in  a  bad  way  when  Admiral  Dupont  signaled 
for  each  one  to  do  the  best  it  could. 

After  a  time,  eight  ironclads  secured  position  in  front  of  Fort  Sumter,  at 
distances  varying  from  a  third  to  half  a  mile.  This  placed  them  in  direct  range 
of  300  heavy  guns  which  concentrated  their  appalling  fire  upon  them,  the  shots 
following  one  another  as  rapidly  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  The  Keokuk,  which 
ran  close  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  struck  ninety  times,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
in  the  hull  and  turrets,  and  nineteen  shots  pierced  her  sides  close  to  and  below 
the  water-line.  Her  commander  with  great  difficulty  extricated  her  from  her 
perilous  position,  and  she  sank  the  next  day. 

The  fight  was  another  proof  of  the  fact  that,  in  all  such  engagements,  the 
preponderating  advantage  is  with  the  land  batteries.  The  ships  of  the  squadron 
were  severely  injured,  but  they  inflicted  no  perceptible  damage  upon  the  forts. 
Admiral  Dupont  had  gone  into  the  battle  against  his  judgment,  and  he  now 
signaled  for  the  ships  to  withdraw.  All  with  the  exception  of  the  Neiv  Iron- 
sides returned  to  Port  Royal  on  the  12th  of  April. 

This  failure  caused  great  disappointment  in  the  North  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. Admiral  Dupont  was  ordered  to  hold  his  position  inside  of  Charleston  bar, 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  erecting  any  new  defenses  on  Morris  Island. 
The  admiral  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  all  orders,  but,  in  his  judgment, 
he  was  directed  to  take  an   unwise  and  dangerous  step.     Thereupon  he  was 
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superseded  by  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  preparations  were  begun  for  a 
combined  land  and  naval  attack  upon  Charleston. 

One  of  the  best  engineer  officers  in  the  service  was  General  Quincy  A. 
Gillmore,  who  had  captured  Fort  Pulaski  at  Savannah  the  previous  year.  He 
was  summoned  to  Washington,  and  helped  the  government  to  arrange  the  plan 
of  attack  upon  Charleston.  The  most  feasible  course  seemed  to  be  for  a  military 
force  to  seize  Morris  Island  and  bombard  Fort  Sumter  from  that  point,  the  fleet 
under  Dahlgren  giving  help.  There  was  hope  that  the  monitors  and  ironclads 
would  be  able  to  force  their  way  past  the  batteries  and  approach  nigh  enough 
to  strike  Charleston. 

Accordingly,  a  sufficient  detachment  was  gathered  on  Folly  Island,  which 
lies  south  of  Morris  Island,  and  batteries  were  erected  among  the  woods.  On 
the  10th  of  July,  General  Strong  with  2,000  men  attacked  a  force  of  South 
Carolina  infantry  at  the  southern  part  of  Morris  Island,  and  drove  them  to 
Fort  Wagner  at  the  opposite  end.  The  Confederates  were  reinforced,  and,  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  the  Federals  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  a 
determined  assault  was  made  upon  Fort  Wagner,  one  of  the  newly  formed  negro 
regiments  being  in  the  lead.  The  fighting  was  of  the  most  furious  character, 
but  the  Federals  suffered  a  decisive  defeat,  in  which  their  losses  were  five  times 
as  great  as  those  of  the  defenders. 

General  Gillmore  carried  parallels  against  the  fort,  and  the  ironclads 
assisted  in  the  bombardments;  but,  though  it  continued  for  weeks,  the  city  of 
Charleston  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  surrender  as  ever.  A  part  of  the  time  the 
weather  was  so  intolerably  hot  that  operations  were  suspended. 

Gillmore,  however,  was  so  near  Charleston  that  he  was  able  to  reach  it  with 
his  heaviest  guns,  and  he  prepared  to  do  so.  His  principal  piece  was  a  Parrott, 
which  threw  a  100-pound  ball,  and  was  christened  the  "Swamp  Angel." 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  midnight,  August  22d.  As  the  screeching  shell 
curved  over  and  dropped  into  the  sleeping  city,  with  its  frightful  explosion,  it 
caused  consternation.  The  people  sprang  from  their  beds  and  rushed  into  the 
streets,  many  fleeing  to  the  country.  Beauregard  sent  an  indignant  remonstrance, 
telling  Gillmore  that  all  civilized  nations,  before  bombarding  a  city,  gave  warning 
that  the  non-combatants  might  be  removed.  Gillmore  explained  his  reason  for 
his  course,  and  agreed  to  wait  until  the  following  night  before  renewing  the 
bombardment. 

At  that  hour  it  was  resumed,  with  the  promise  of  grave  results,  but  at  the 
thirty-sixth  discharge  the  Swamp  Angel  exploded,  and  thus  terminated  its  own 
career.     General  Gillmore  continued  to  push  his  parallels  against  Fort  Wagner. 
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Although  the  ironclads  could  not  pass  the  obstructions  to  the  inner  harbor  so  as 
to  help,  Gillmore  persevered,  and  finally  rendered  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg 
untenable.  The  evacuation  occurred  on  the  night  of  September  6th.  As  soon 
as  the  Federals  took  possession,  they  had  to  make  all  haste  to  repair  the  ramparts 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie  and  James  Island, 
whose  guns  were  immediately  turned  upon  them. 

By  this  time,  Fort  Sumter  was  in  ruins,  its  artillery  could  not  be  served, 
and  its  garrison  comprised  only  a  detachment  of  infantry.  Upon  being 
summoned  to  surrender  by  Dahlgren,  the  commander  invited  the  admiral  to 
come  and  take  the  fort.  The  effort  to  do  so  was  made  by  a.  military  force  and 
the  ironclads  on  the  9th  of  September,  but  failed.  No  more  important  attempts 
followed.  The  result  had  shown  that  the  defenses  of  Charleston  were  practically 
impregnable,  and,  though  shells  were  occasionally  sent  into  the  forts  and  city, 
the  latter  was  not  captured  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  it  was 
brought  about,  as  may  be  said,  by  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  itself. 

When  the  war  began  the  Southerners  were  the  superiors  of  the  Northerners 
as  regarded  their  cavalry.  Horseback  riding  is  more  common  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North,  but  it  did  not  take  the  Union  volunteers  long  to  acquire  the  art, 
and,  as  the  war  progressed,  the  cavalry  arm  was  greatly  increased  and 
strengthened.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  this  was  numerous  raids  by  both 
sides,  some  of  which  assumed  an  importance  that  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
the  military  campaigns  in  progress,  while  in  other  cases,  the  daring  excursions 
were  simply  an  outlet  to  the  adventurous  spirit  which  is  natural  to  Americans 
and  which  manifests  itself  upon  every  opportunity  and  occasion. 

ONE  OF  GENERAL  STUART'S  RAIDS. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  embarrassment  caused  General  Lee  during 
his  Gettysburg  campaign  by  the  absence  of  Stuart  with  his  calvary  on  one  of 
his  raids.  In  the  autumn,  Stuart  started  out  on  a  reconnoissance  to  Catlett's 
Station,  where  he  observed  French's  column  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  the 
river,  whereupon  he  turned  back  toward  Warren  ton.  Taking  the  road  leading 
from  that  town  to  Manassas,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  confronting  the 
corps  of  General  Warren.  Thus  he  was  caught  directly  between  two  fires  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  defeat  and  capture,  for  his  force  was  but  a  handful 
compared  with  either  column  of  the  Federals.  Fortunately  for  the  raider,  he 
and  his  men  were  in  a  strip  of  woods,  and  had  not  been  seen,  but  discovery 
seemed  certain,  for  their  enemies  were  on  every  hand,  and  the  slightest  inad- 
vertence, even  such  as  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  was  likely  to  betray  them. 

Stuart  called  his  officers  around  him  to  discuss  what  they  could  do  to 
extricate   themselves   from    their   dangerous   situation.      No   one   proposed  to 
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surrender,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  nine 
pieces  of  horse  artillery  and  wait  until  night,  when  they  might  cut  their  way 

out. 

Stuart  did  not  like  the  idea  of 

losing   his   guns.      At   any    rate,    he      :-,^  .        v  -;f, 

would  not  consent,  until  another  plan    \        .  ^y 

which  had  occurred  to  him  was  tried. 

Several  of  his  men  were  ^.;  ""I4"  """',(("  .^'.£,:\.. 

dismounted,    and    each       ">-       .''"''  .■"-■';     ,,  ' ,■■■/; ,.';'"' 


THE  SWAMP  ANGEL  BATTERY  BOMBARD- 
ING CHARLESTON. 

was  furnished  with  a  musket  and 
infantry  knapsack.  The  uniform  was 
not  likely  to  attract  notice  in  the  darkness,  in  case  they  met  any  Federals. 
These  messengers  were  ordered  to  pick  their  way  through  the  Union  lines  to 
Warrenton,  where  they  would  find  General  Lee,  who  was  to  be  told  of  the  danger 
in  which   Stuart  was  placed.     The  Confederate  commander  could  be  counted 
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upon  to  send  prompt  help.     Fortunately  for  Stuart,  two  of  his  men  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  Union  lines  and  reaching  Lee. 

At  the  best,  however,  the  night  must  pass  before  help  could  arrive,  and  it 
need  not  be  said  that  the  hours  were  long  and  anxious  ones  to  the  troopers 
hiding  in  the  woods,  with  the  Federal  camp-fires  burning  on  every  side,  and 
the  men  moving  about  and  likely  to  come  among  them  at  any  moment.  They 
were  so  close,  indeed,  that  their  laughter  and  conversation  were  plainly  heard. 

The  alert  horsemen  suddenly  observed  two  Union  officers  coming  toward 
them.  Their  careless  manner  showed  they  had  no  thought  of  danger,  and  they 
were  strolling  along,  when  several  dark  figures  sprang  up  from  the  ground, 
shoved  their  pistols  in  their  faces,  and  warned  them  if  they  made  the  least 
outcry  they  would  be  instantly  shot.  The  prisoners  saw  the  shadowy  forms  all 
around  them,  and  were  sensible  enough  to  submit  and  give  no  trouble.  The 
night  gradually  wore  away,  and  just  as  it  was  growing  light,  and  while  the 
Union  division  on  the  heights  of  Cedar  Run,  where  they  were  posted  to  protect 
the  rear  of  General  Warren,  were  preparing  breakfast,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  firing  of  musketry  from  the  advance  of  a  Confederate  column  coining  up 
theWarrenton  road. 

"  That  means  that  Uncle  Bob  has  sent  us  help!"  was  the  gratified  exclama- 
tion of  Stuart  to  his  delighted  friends  ;  "  we  must  take  a  hand  in  this  business." 

The  cavalry  opened  fire  on  the  Union  lines,  which  were  thrown  into  some 
confusion,  during  which  Stuart  limbered  up  his  guns  and  quickly  rejoined 
Ewell. 

stoneman's  raid. 

As  has  been  stated,  General  Hooker  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  was  confident  that  he  was  going  to  defeat  Lee.  In  order  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  he  sent  General  Stoneman,  with  2,300  cavalry,  on  April  28th,  to 
the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army.  Stoneman  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  where  his  force  was  divided.  One-half,  led  by  General  Averill, 
headed  for  the  Orange  Railroad,  a  little  way  above  Culpeper,  then  occupied  by 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  a  force  of  500  men.  He  was  attacked  with  such  vigor  that 
he  hurriedly  retreated  across  the  Rapidan,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him. 
Averill,  instead  of  pursuing,  turned  about  and  made  his  way  back  to  Hooker, 
in  time  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

Meanwhile,  Stoneman  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  galloped 
to  Louisa  Station,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  a  dozen  miles  to  the  east 
of  Gordonsville.  There  he  paused  and  sent  out  several  detachments,  which 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  One  of  them  advanced  to  Ashland,  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Richmond,  while  another  went  still  closer  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
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These  bodies  of  troopers  caused  much  alarm,  and  a  general  converging  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  caused  Stoneinan  to  start  on  his  return,  May  6th.  For  a  time 
he  was  in  great  danger,  but  his  men  were  excellently  mounted,  and,  by  hard 
riding,  they  effected  a  safe  escape  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Pamunkey  and 
York  Rivers,  and  rejoined  their  friends  at  Gloucester. 

grierson's  raid. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  a  daring  raid  was  made  in  the  rear  of  the 
city  by  Colonel  B.  H.  Grierson.  In  this  instance  his  work  was  of  great  help  to 
General  Grant,  for  he  destroyed  the  Confederate  lines  of  communication,  and 
checked  the  gathering  of  reinforcements  for  Pemberton.  Grierson,  who  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  the  raid,  left  La  Grange  on  the  17th  of  April  with  three 
regiments  of  cavalry.  After  crossing  the  Tallahatchie,  he  rode  south  to  the 
Macon  and  Corinth  Railroad,  where  the  rails  were  torn  up,  telegraph  lines  cut, 
and  bridges  and  other  property  destroyed.  To  do  the  work  thoroughly  detach- 
ments were  sent  in  different  directions,  and  they  spared  nothing. 

Grierson  now  changed  his  course  to  the  southwest,  seized  the  bridge  over 
Pearl  River,  burned  a  large  number  of  locomotives,  and  forced  his  way  through 
a  wild  country  to  Baton  Rouge,  which  he  found  in  the  possession  of  Unionists. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  a  fortnight  on  his  raid,  during  which  he  destroyed  an 
immense  amount  of  property,  captured  several  towns,  fought  several  sharp 
skirmishes,  and  carried  off  many  prisoners. 

John  S.  Mosby  was  the  most  daring  Confederate  raider  in  the  East.  Some 
of  his  exploits  and  escapes  were  remarkable,  and  an  account  of  them  would  fill 
a  volume  with  thrilling  incidents.  General  Lee  did  not  look  with  favor  on  such 
irregular  work,  but  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  war,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mosby  gave  him  valuable  help  in  more  than  one  instance. 

morgan's  raid. 

John  H.  Morgan  was  famous  in  the  southwest  as  a  raider  and  guerrilla. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  1863,  he  seized  Columbia,  near  Jamestown,  Kentucky, 
and  advanced  against  Colonel  Moore  at  Greenbrier  Bridge.  His  reception  was 
so  hot  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  whereupon  he  attacked  Lebanon,  where 
there  was  considerable  vicious  fighting  in  the  streets.  One  of  Morgan's  regi- 
ments was  commanded  by  his  brother,  who  was  killed.  The  incensed  leader  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  and,  although  the  defenders  surrendered,  the  place  was  sacked. 
Then  the  invaders  retreated  before  the  Union  cavalry  who  were  advancing 
against  them.  Their  course  was  through  Northern  Kentucky,  where  they 
plundered  right  and  left,  and  spread  dismay  on  every  hand. 

Reckless  and  encouraged  by  their  successes,  they  now  swam  their  horses 
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over  the  Ohio  River,  and,  entering  Indiana,  gave  that  State  its  first  experience 
in  war.  The  local  militia  were  called  out,  but  the  experienced  cavalry  easily- 
brushed  them  aside.  They  knew,  however,  it  would  be  different  when  they 
met  the  regular  Union  cavalry  who  were  riding  hard  after  them.  To  escape 
them,  Morgan  started  for  western  Virginia.  When  he  entered  Ohio,  the  State 
was  terrified,  and  even  Cincinnati  trembled,  but  the  raiders  had  no  thought 
of  stopping  until  they  reached  western  Virginia,  where  they  would  be  safe. 

The  telegraph  had  carried  the  news  of  Morgan's  movements  everywhere, 
and  the  determination  was  general  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  entanglements  in  which  he  and  his  men  had  involved  themselves.  The 
militia  guarded  all  the  fords  of  the  Ohio;  gunboats  steamed  back  and  forth;  the 
roads  were  blocked  by  felled  trees,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to 
obstruct  the  band,  who  were  so  laden  with  plunder  that  their  exhausted  animals 
had  to  proceed  slowly. 

It  is  stated  by  credible  witnesses,  who  saw  the  formidable  company  riding 
along  the  highway  when  hard  pressed,  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  saddle  was 
sound  asleep.  They  dared  not  make  any  extended  halt  through  fear  of  their 
pursuers,  and  when  they  did  pause  it  was  because  of  their  drooping  animals. 

Reaching  the  Ohio  at  last,  Morgan  planted  his  field  guns  near  Buffington 
Island,  with  the  view  of  protecting  his  men  while  they  swam  the  river.  Before 
he  could  bring  them  into  use,  a  gunboat  knocked  the  pieces  right  and  left  like 
so  many  tenpins.  Abandoning  the  place,  Morgan  made  the  attempt  to  cross  at 
Belleville,  but  was  again  frustrated.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  time  had  come 
when  each  must  lookout  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  band  broke  up  and 
scattered.  Their  pursuers  picked  them  up  one  by  one,  and  Morgan  himself  and 
a  few  of  his  men  were  surrounded  near  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  He  and  his  principal  officers  were  sentenced  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 
where  they  were  kept  in  close  confinement  until  November  27th,  when  through 
the  assistance  of  friends  (some  of  whom  were  probably  within  the  prison),  he 
and  six  officers  effected  their  escape,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Confederate 
lines,  where  they  were  soon  at  their  characteristic  work  again. 

Morgan  was  a  raider  by  nature,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  "pitcher  went 
to  the  fountain  once  too  often."  While  engaged  upon  one  of  his  raids  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  cornered  by  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  in  the  fight  that  followed 
was  shot  dead. 

Far  below  these  men  in  moral  character  were  such  guerrillas  as  Quantrell, 
who  were  simply  plunderers,  assassins,  and  murderers,  who  carried  on  their 
execrable  work  through  innate  depravity,  rather  than  from  any  wish  to  help  the 
side  with  which  they  identified  themselves.  Most  of  them  soon  ran  their  brief 
course,  and  died,  as  they  had  lived,  by  violence. 
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THE    WORK    TO    BE    DONE. 

Two  grand  campaigns  remained  to  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion 
before  the  great  Civil  War  could  be  ended  and  the  Union  restored.  The  first 
and  most  important  was  that  of  General  Grant  against  Richmond,  or,  more 
properly,  against  Lee,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  unconquered  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  who  must  be  overcome  before  the  Confederate  capital 
could  fall.  The  second  was  the  campaign  of  General  Sherman,  through  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Other  interesting  and  decisive  operations 
were  to  be  pressed,  but  all  were  contributory  to  the  two  great  ones  mentioned. 

Several  momentous  truths  had  forced  themselves  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment. It  had  learned  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  before  it. 
Had  the  North  and  South  possessed  equal  resources  and  the  same  number  of 
troops,  the  latter  could  not  have  been  conquered  any  more  than  the  North  could 
have  been  defeated  had  the  situation  been  reversed.  But  the  North  possessed 
men,  wealth,  and  resources  immensely  beyond  those  of  the  South.  The  war 
had  made  the  South  an  armed  camp,  with  privation  and  suffering  everywhere, 
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while  in  the  North  a  person  might  have  traveled  for  days  and  weeks  without 
suspecting  that  a  domestic  war  was  in  progress.  It  was  necessary  to  overwhelm 
the  South,  and  the  North  had  not  only  the  ability  to  do  so,  but  was  resolved  that 
it  should  be  done.  Its  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  an  army  of  a  million 
men.  Large  bounties  were  offered  for  soldiers,  and,  when  these  did  not  provide 
all  that  was  needed,  drafting  was  resorted  to.  There  had  been  rioting  and 
disorder  in  New  York  City  and  other  places  during  the  summer  of  1863.  when 
there  was  a  vicious  revolt  against  drafting,  but  the  government  persisted  and 
obtained  the  men  it  needed. 

THE    KIGHT    LEADER. 

Another  proven  fact  was  that  the  war  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  a  bureau  in  Washington.  This  attempt  at  the  beginning  had  brought 
disaster ;  but  the  excuse  for  this  interference  was  that  the  right  leaders  had  not 
yet  appeared.  General  after  general  was  tried  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and 
had  either  failed  or  come  short  of  the  expected  success.  The  events  of  1863, 
however,  indicated  unerringly  the  right  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
could  be  safely  intrusted.  Foremost  among  these  was  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  With  that  genius  of  common  sense,  which  always  actuated  President 
Lincoln,  he  nominated  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  the  grade  of  which 
was  revived  by  Congress  in  February,  1864,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
appointment  on  the  2d  of  March.  In  obedience  to  a  summons  from  Washing- 
ton, Grant  left  Nashville  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  arrived  on  the  9th,  and 
President  Lincoln  handed  him  his  commission  on  the  following  day. 

"I  don't  know  what  your  plans  are,  general,"  said  the  President,  "nor  do 
I  ask  to  know  them.  You  have  demonstrated  your  ability  to  end  this  war,  and 
the  country  expects  you  to  do  it.  Go  ahead,  and  you  may  count  upon  my 
unfaltering  support." 

Grant  modestly  accepted  the  tremendous  responsibility,  which  placed  him 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  he  established  his  head- 
quarters with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper,  Va.,  March  26,  1864. 

THE    GRAND    CAMPAIGN. 

The  plan  of  campaign  determined  upon  by  Grant  was  to  concentrate  all 
the  national  forces  into  a  few  distinct  armies,  which  should  advance  on  the  same 
day  against  the  opposing  Confederate  armies,  and,  by  fighting  incessantly,  prevent 
any  one  of  them  from  reinforcing  the  other.  The  armies  of  the  enemy  were 
themselves  to  be  the  objective  points,  and  they  were  to  be  given  no  time  for  rest. 
Sherman  was  to  advance  from  Atlanta  against  Johnston,  who  had  an  army 
larger  in  numbers  than  that  of  Lee;  Banks'  army,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  with- 
drawn from  the  disastrous  Red  River  expedition,  was  to  act  against  Mobile; 
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Sigel  was  to  pass  down  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  annoying  raids  from  that  quarter;  Butler  was  to  ascend  the  "James  and 
threaten  Richmond;  and,  finally,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Meade,  was  to  protect  Washington,  and  essay  the  most  herculean 
task  of  all — the  conquest  of  Lee  and  his  army. 

Orders  were  issued  by  Grant  for  a  general  movement  of  all  the  national  forces 
on  the  4th  of  May.  Since  they  were  so  numerous,  and  began  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  particulars  of  each  in  turn,  reserving  that 
of  the  most  important — Grant's  own — for  the  la.st. 

banks'  red  river  expedition. 

One  of  the  most  discreditable  affairs  of  the  war  was  what  is  known  as 
Banks'  Red  River  Expedition.  That  officer  was  in  command  at  New  Orleans, 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  a  strong  force  up  the  Red  River,  in  quest  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  cotton  stored  in  that  region,  though  the  ostensible  object 
was  the  capture  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  350  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  plan  was  for  the  army  to  advance  in  three  columns,  supported  by 
Admiral  Porter  with  a  fleet,  which  was  to  force  a  passage  up  the  Red  River. 
General  A.  J.  Smith  was  to  march  from  Vicksburg,  with  the  first  division  of 
the  army,  which  numbered  10,000  men ;  Banks  was  to  lead  the  second  from 
New  Orleans,  and  Steele  the  third  from  Little  Rock. 

General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith  was  the  Confederate  commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Although  he  had  fewer  men  than  the  invaders, 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  He  sent  Generals  Price  and  Marmaduke 
to  harass  Steele,  directed  General  Dick  Taylor  to  obstruct  the  Red  River  as 
much  as  he  could,  while  he  made  ready  to  make  the  best  fight  possible. 

Fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  stood  Fort  de  Russy,  which, 
although  considerably  strengthened,  was  carried  by  assault,  March  13th.  On 
the  15th,  Porter's  twelve  gunboats  and  thirty  transports  joined  Franklin  at 
Alexandria.  The  Federal  cavalry  occupied  Natchitoches,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  and  in  the  van  of  the  army;  they  arrived  at  Mansfield  on  the  8th  of 
April,  several  days  after  Admiral  Porter  had  reached  Grand  Echore  on  the 
Red  River. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  General  Dick  Taylor  kept  fighting  and  falling 
back  before  the  Union  advance,  but  he  was  continually  reinforced,  until  he 
felt  strong  enough  to  offer  the  Federals  battle.  This  took  place  on  the  8th,  a 
short  distance  from  Mansfield.  The  assault  was  made  with  vehemence,  and  the 
Union  troops,  who  were  straggling  along  for  miles,  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
driven  into  headlong  panic,  leaving  their  artillery  behind,  and  not  stopping 
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their  flight  until  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 
Then  a  stand  was  made,  and  Banks  fell  back  to  his  old  camping  ground  at 
Pleasant  Hill.  His  intention  was  to  remain  there,  but  his  command  was  so 
disorganized  that  he  continued  his  flight.  The  Confederates  had  already- 
chased  them  so  long  that  they  were  worn  out,  while  Banks  continued  retreating 
until  he  reached  Grand  Echore,  where  he  breatbed  freely  for  the  first  time,  since 
he  had  the  protection  of  the  gunboats. 

Disgraceful  as  was  the  overthrow  of  the  land  forces,  a  still  greater  disaster 
threatened  the  fleet.  Porter  had  gone  further  up  the  river,  but  returned  to 
Grand  Echore  upon  learning  of  the  defeat  of  Banks.  He  had  to  sweep  the 
shores  continually  with  grapeshot,  to  clear  it  of  the  Confederate  sharpshooters, 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  transports  and  blowing  up  another  with 
a  torpedo.  The  Red  River  was  low,  with  the  water  falling  hourly.  The  retreat- 
ing army  reached  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  April,  but  the  fleet  was  stopped  by 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  above  the  falls,  and  the  officers  despaired  of  saving 
it.  The  only  possible  recourse  seemed  to  destroy  all  the  vessels  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

HOW    THE    UNION    FLEET   WAS    SAVED. 

In  this  crisis,  Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  of  Wisconsin,  submitted  a  plan  for 
a  series  of  wing  dams  above  the  falls,  believing  they  would  raise  the  water  high 
enough  to  float  all  the  vessels.  The  other  engineers  scoffed  at  the  project,  but 
Porter  placed  3,000  men  and  all  that  Bailey  needed  at  his  command. 

The  task  was  a  prodigious  one,  for  the  falls,  as  they  were  termed,  were  a 
mile  in  length  and  it  was  necessary  to  swell  the  current  sufficiently  to  carry  the 
vessels  past  the  rocks  for  the  whole  distance.  The  large  force  of  men  worked 
incessantly  for  nearly  two  weeks,  by  which  time  the  task  was  accomplished  and 
the  fleet  plunged  through  unharmed  to  the  deeper  water  below  the  falls.  The 
genius  of  a  single  man  had  saved  the  Union  fleet. 

Banks,  having  retreated  to  Alexandria,  paused  only  long  enough  to  burn 
the  town,  when  he  kept  on  to  New  Orleans,  where  some  time  later  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  The  Red  River  expedition  was  the  crowning  disgrace 
of  the  year. 

THE    CAPTURE   OF    MOBILE. 

After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  in  April,  1862,  Mobile  was  the  leading  port 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was  blockaded  closely,  but  the  Confederate 
cruisers  succeeded  now  and  then  in  slipping  in  and  out,  while  a  number  of  iron- 
clads were  in  process  of  building,  and  threatened  to  break  the  blockade. 
Admiral  Farragut,  the  greatest  naval  hero  of  modern  times,  after  a  careful  recon- 
noissance  of  the  defenses,  told  the  government  that  if  it  would  provide  him  with 
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a  single  a  unclad,  he  would  capture  Mobile.     He  was  promised  a  strong  land 
force  under  General  Granger  and  several  monitors,  which  were  sent  to  him. 

Faryagut,  fully  appreciating  the  task  before  him,  made  his  preparations 
with  care  and  thoroughness.  His  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  four  of 
which — the  Tecumseh,  Winnebago,  Manhattan,  and  Chickasaw — were  ironclads, 
while  the  others  were  of  wood.  Admiral  Buchanan  (commander  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  in  her  first  day's  fight  with  the  Monitor)  had  less  vessels,  three  gunboats, 
and  the  formidable  ram  Tennessee.     But  he  was  assisted  by  three  powerful  forts, 
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with  large  garrisons — Gaines,  Morgan,  and  Powell — which  commanded  the  en- 
trance, while  the  Tennessee  was  regarded  by  the  Confederates  as  able  to  sink  the 
whole  Union  fleet. 

The  wooden  vessels  were  lashed  in  couples,  so  as  to  give  mutual  help,  and 
with  the  Brooklyn  and  Hartford  (Farragut's  flagship)  in  the  lead,  the  proces- 
sion entered  Mobile  Bay  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  1864.  As  they  came 
opposite  the  forts  they  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  latter 
began  their  thunderous  reply.  The  battle  was  tremendous,  and  the  smoke,  was 
so  dense  that  Farragut,  who  was  closely  watching  and  directing  the  action  of  the 
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fleet,  gradually  climbed  the  rigging,  so  as  to  place  himself  above  the  obstructing 
vapor.  His  height  was  such  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  became  anxious  for 
his  safety,  since  if  he  was  struck,  as  looked  probable,  he  was  sure  to  fall  to  the 
deck  or  overboard.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  man  after  him,  with  a  rope  in  hand. 
Amid  the  gentle  remonstrances  of  the  admiral,  this  man  lashed  him  fast  to  the 
rigging.  When  the  increasing  smoke  made  it  necessary  to  climb  higher,  Farra- 
gut  untied  the  fastenings,  and,  after  he  had  taken  several,  upward  steps,  tied  him- 
self again. 

The  harbor  bristled  with  torpedoes,  to  which,  however,  Farragut  and  his 
officers  paid  little  heed.  The  Tecumseh,  Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  was  hur- 
rying to  attack  the  ram  Tennessee,  when  a  gigantic  torpedo  exploded  beneath 
her,  smashing  in  the  bottom  and  causing  her  to  sink  so  suddenly  that  nearly  a 
hundred  men  went  down  with  her.  The  pilot  and  Craven  were  in  the  pilot 
house,  and,  feeling  the  boat  dropping  beneath  them,  both  sprang  to  the  narrow 
ladder  leading  out.  They  reached  the  foot  together,  when  the  commander 
bowed  and,  pausing,  said  to  the  pilot :  "  You  first,  sir."  He  had  barely  time  to 
scramble  out,  when  Captain  Craven  and  the  rest  went  down. 

The  Union  vessels  pressed  forward  with  such  vigor  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  loss  of  the  Tecumseh,  the  forts  were  passed  without  the  ships  receiving 
serious  injury.  When,  however,  the  battle  seemed  won,  the  lennessee  came  out 
from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Powell  and  headed  for  the  Union  vessels.  She 
believed  herself  invulnerable  in  her  massive  iron  hide,  and  selected  the  flagship 
as  her  special  target.  The  Hartford  partly  dodged  her  blow  and  rammed  her 
in  return.  The  ram  was  accompanied  by  three  gunboats,  which  were  soon 
driven  out  of  action,  but  the  Tennessee  plunged  here  and  there  like  some  enraged 
monster  driven  at  bay,  but  which  the  guns  and  attacks  of  her  assailants  could 
not  conquer. 

Tons  of  metal  were  hurled  with  inconceivable  force  against  her  mailed 
sides,  only  to  drop  harmlessly  into  the  water.  She  was  butted  and  rammed,  and 
in  each  case  it  was  like  the  rat  gnawing  a  file :  the  injury  fell  upon  the  assailant. 
She  was  so  surrounded  by  her  enemies  that  they  got  in  one  anotli-er's  way  and 
caused  mutual  hurt. 

But  as  continual  dropping  wears  away  stones,  this  incessant  hammering 
finally  showed  effect.  Admiral  Buchanan  received  a  painful  wound,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  killed  ;  the  steering-chains  were  broken,  the  smokestack 
was  carried  away,  the  port  shutters  jammed,  and  finally  the  wallowing  "  sea-hog  " 
became  unmanageable.  Then  the  white  flag  was  displayed  and  the  battle  was 
over.  Farragut  had  won  his  most  memorable  battle,  and  the  last  important 
spaport  of  the  Confederacy  was  gone. 

Two  days  later  Fort  Gaines  was  captured,  and  Fort  Morgan  surrendered 
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on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  The  land  force  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
and  the  blockade  became  more  rigid.  The  coast  line,  however,  was  so  extensive 
that  it  was  impossible  to  seal  every  port,  and  the  Confederacy  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  sorely  needed  medical  supplies  through  the  daring  blockade-runners, 
which  often  managed  to  elude  the  watchful  fleets. 

The  Confederate  cruisers  were  still  roaming  the  ocean  and  creating  immense 
havoc  among  the  Union  shipping.     Despite  our  protests  to  England,  she  helped 
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to  man  these  vessels,  and  laid  up  a  fine  bill  fur  damages  which  she  was  compelled 
to  pay  after  the  close  of  the  war. 


THE    CONFEDERATE    CRUISERS. 

During  the  year  1864,  several  new  cruisers  appeared  on  the  ocean,  one  of 
which,  the  Tallahassee,  boldly  steamed  up  and  down  off  our  northern  coast,  and, 
in  the  space  of  ten  days,  destroyed  thirty-three  vessels.  The  most  famous  of 
all  these  cruisers  was  the  Alabama,  which  was  built  at  Birkenhead,  England, 
and  launched  May  15,  1862.  She  was  a  bark-rigged  propeller  of  1,016  tons 
register,  with  a  length  over  all  of  220  feet     Her  two  horizontal  engines  were 
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of  300  horse-power  each.  When  completed,  she  was  sent  on  a  pretended  trial 
trip.  At  the  Azores  she  received  her  war  material  from  a  waiting  transport, 
while  her  commander,  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  and  his  officers,  who  had  gone 
thither  on  a  British  steamer,  went  aboard.  The  Alabama  carried  8  guns  and  a 
crew  of  149  men,  most  of  whom  were  Englishmen.  Thus  fairly  launched,  she 
started  on  her  career  of  destruction,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
twenty-two  months. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    ALABAMA. 

One  of  the  many  United  States  vessels  that  was  engaged  in  a  hunt  for  the 
Alabama  was  the  Kearsarge,  Captain  John  Ancrurn  Winslow.  She  was  of 
1,030  tons,  carried  7  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  163  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Americans.  On  Sunday,  July  12,  1864,  while  lying  off  the  town  of  Flushing, 
Holland,  Captain  Winslow  received  a  dispatch  from  Minister  W.  L.  Dayton,  at 
Paris,  notifying  him  that  the  Alabama  had  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France. 
Winslow  lost  no  time  in  steaming  thither,  and  reached  Cherbourg  on  Tuesday, 
where  he  saw  the  cruiser  across  the  breakwater  with  the  Confederate  flag 
defiantly  flying. 

Winslow  did  not  dare  enter  the  harbor,  for,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  obliged,  according  to  international  law,  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  Alabama,  which  would  thereby  gain  all  the  opportunity 
she  needed  for  escape.  He,  therefore,  took  station  off  the  port,  intending  to 
wait  until  the  cruiser  came  out. 

This  precaution,  however,  was  unnecessary,  for  Semmes,  grown  bold  by  his 
long  career  of  destroying  unarmed  merchantmen,  had  resolved  to  offer  the 
Kearsarge  battle.  He  sent  a  challenge  to  Captain  Winslow,  couched  in 
insulting  language,  and  the  Union  officer  promptly  accepted  it. 

The  news  of  the  impending  battle  was  telegraphed  far  and  wide,  and 
excursion  trains  were  run  from  Paris  and  other  points  to  Cherbourg.  On 
Sunday,  June  19th,  fully  15,000  people  lined  the  shores  and  wharves,  and 
among  them  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
whose  sympathies  were  not  keenly  on  the  side  of  the  Alabama.  France 
was  intensely  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  nothing  would  have 
pleased  Louis  Napoleon,  the  emperor,  better  than  to  see  our  country  torn 
apart.  He  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  England  to  join  him  in  intervening 
against  us. 

With  a  faint  haze  resting  on  the  town  and  sea,  the  Alabama  steamed  slowly 
out  of  the  harbor  on  Sunday  morning,  June  19th,  and  headed  toward  the 
waiting  Kearsarge.  The  latter  began  moving  seaward,  as  if  afraid  to  meet  her 
antagonist.  The  object  of  Captain  Winslow,  however,  was  to  draw  the  Alabama 
so  far  that  no  Question  about  neutral  waters  could  arise,  and  in  case  the  Alabama 
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should  be  disabled,  he  did  not  intend  to  give  her  the  chance  to  take  refuge  in 
Cherbourg.     . 

Three  miles  was  the  neutral  limit,  but  Captain  Winslow  continued  to  steam 
out  to  sea  until  he  had  gone  nearly  seven  miles  from  shore.  Then  he  swung 
around  and  made  for  the  Alabama.  As  he  did  so,  Captain  Semmes  delivered 
three  broadsides,  with  little  effect.  Then  fearing  a  raking  fire,  Captain  Winslow 
sheered  and  fired  a  broadside  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
strove  to  pass  under  the  Alabama's  stern,  but  Semmes  also  veered  and 
prevented  it. 

Since  each  vessel  kept  its  starboard  broadside  toward  the  other,  they  began 
moving  in  a  circular  direction,  the  current  gradually  carrying  both  westward, 
while  the  circle  narrowed  until  its  diameter  was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile. 

From  the  beginning  the  fire  of  the  Kearsarge  was  much  more  accurate  and 
destructive  than  her  antagonist's.  Hardly  had  the  battle  opened  when  the  gaff 
and  colors  of  the  Alabama  were  shot  away,  but  another  ensign  was  quickly 
hoisted  at  the  mizzen.  Captain  Winslow  instructed  his  gunners  to  make  every 
shot  count.  This  was  wise,  for  its  effects  became  speedily  apparent.  The 
Kearsarge  fired  173  shots,  nearly  all  of  which  landed,  while  of  the  370  of  the 
Alabama,  only  28  hit  the  Kearsarge.  One  of  these,  a  68-pounder  shell, 
exploded  on  the  quarter-deck,  wounding  three  men,  one  mortally.  Another 
shell,  bursting  in  the  hammock  nettings,  started  a  fire,  which  was  speedily 
extinguished.  A  third  buried  itself  in  the  sternpost,  but  fortunately  did  not 
explode.     The  damage  done  by  the  remaining  shots  was  trifling. 

One  of  the  Kearsarge 's  11-inch  shells  entered  the  port  of  the  Alabama's 
8-inch  gun,  tore  off  a  part  of  the  piece,  and  killed  several  of  the  crew.  A 
second  shell  entered  the  same  port,  killed  one  man  and  wounded  several,  and 
soon  a  third  similar  shot  penetrated  the  same  opening.  Before  the  action  closed, 
it  was  necessary  to  re-form  the  crew  of  the  after  pivot  gun  four  times.  These 
terrific  missiles  were  aimed  slightly  below  the  water-line  of  the  Alabama,  with  a 
view  of  sinking  her. 

About  an  hour  had  passed  and  seven  complete  revolutions  had  been 
described  by  the  ships,  and  the  eighth  had  just  begun,  w7hen  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Alabama  was  sinking.  She  headed  for  neutral  waters,  now  only  two 
miles  distant,  but  a  few  well-planted  shots  stopped  her,  and  she  displayed  the 
white  flag.  Her  race  was  run,  and  Captain  Winslow  immediately  ceased  firing 
and  lowered  his  only  two  serviceable  boats,  which  were  hurried  to  the  aid  of 
the  drowning  men.  A  few  minutes  later  the  bow  of  the  Alabama  rose  high  in 
air,  and  then  the  noted  cruiser  plunged  downward,  stern  foremost,  and  disap- 
peared forever  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Cruising' in   the  neighborhood  of  the  fight  was  the  English  yacht  Deer~ 
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hound,  which  now  joined  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  at  the  request 
of  Captain  Winslow.  She  was  in  duty  bound  to  deliver  the  men  she  saved  to 
Winslow  as  prisoners  of  war,  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  watched  her  chance, 
and,  under  full  steam,  made  for  Southampton,  carrying  forty-two,  among  whom 
were  Captain  Semmes  and  fourteen  officers.  Semraes  had  flung  his  sword  into 
the  sea  and  leaped  overboard  as  the  Alabama  was  going  down.  His  vessel  had 
nine  killed,  ten  drowned,  and  twenty-one  wounded,  while  on  the  Kearsarge  of 
the  three  wounded  only  one  died.  A  demand  was  made  upon  the  English 
government  for  the  surrender  of  the  men  carried  away  by  the  Deerhound.  but 
it  was  refused. 

FATE  OF  THE  OTHER  CRUISERS. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Georgia  took  on  the  guise  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
but  was  seized  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  by  the  Niagara,  and  sent  to  this  country 
as  a  lawful  prize.  The  Florida,  while  lying  in  the  neutral  port  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  was  attacked,  October  7th,  by  the  Wachuset,  captured,  and  taken  to 
Hampton  Roads.  This  action  was  illegal,  being  similar  to  the  attack  made  upon 
the  Essex  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  in  the  War  of  1812.  While  awaiting 
decision  as  to  the  legality  of  her  capture,  she  was  run  into  by  a  steam  transport 
and  sunk.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  method  of  settling  the  dispute  was 
wholly  accidental. 

The  Shenandoah  did  most  of  her  destructive  work  in  the  far  Pacific.  As 
a  consequence  she  did  not  hear  of  the  conclusion  of  the  war  until  several 
months  afterward,  and  she  was,  therefore,  virtually  a  pirate  fighting  under  a  flag 
that  had  no  legal  existence.  Her  captain,  when  the  news  reached  him,  steamed 
for  England,  and  turned  over  his  vessel  to  the  British  government. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    "  ALBEMARLE"    BY    LIEUTENANT    GUSHING. 

Probably  no  more  formidable  ironclad  was  ever  built  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy than  the  Albemarle.  She  had  been  constructed  under  great  difficulties,, 
work  being  begun  early  in  1863,  when,  it  was  said,  her  keel  was  laid  in  a 
cornfield.  When  finished  she  was  122  feet  over  all,  and  was  proj^elled  by  twin 
screws  with  engines  of  200  horse-power  each.  Her  armament  consisted  of  an 
Armstrong  gun  of  100  pounds  at  the  bow  and  a  similar  one  at  the  stern. 

The  Albemarle  demonstrated  on  the  first  opportunity  the  appalling  power 
she  possessed.  The  Federals  had  captured  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederates,  April  17th  and  18th.  They  were  repulsed 
mainly  through  the  assistance  of  two  wooden  gunboats,  the  Miami  and  South- 
field,  but  the  Albemarle  came  down  the  river  on  the  19th  and  engaged  them. 
The  shots  of  the  gunboats  did  no  more  harm  than  those  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Congress  when    fired  against   the    Merrimac.     The  Southfield  was  crushed  as 
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no  much  pasteboard,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  while  the  mangled 
Miami  limped  off,  accompanied  by  two  tugboats.  The  next  day  Plymouth 
surrendered  to  the  Confederates.  In  a  fight  some  weeks  later  with  the  Union 
vessels,  the  Albemarle  inflicted  great  injury,  and  withstood  all  the  ramming 
and  broadsides  that  could  be  brought  against  her.  She  was  a  most  dangerous 
vessel  indeed,  and  caused  the  government  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  her,  but  the  Confederates  were 
watchful  and  vigilant.  She  was  moored  to  the  wharf,  about  eight  miles  up  the 
river,  upon  the  shores  of  which  a  thousand  men  were  encamped.  They 
patroled  the  banks  and  kept  bright  fires  burning  all  night.  The  crew  of  the 
ram  were  alert,  and  a  boom  of  cypress  logs  encircled  the  craft  some  thirty  feet 
from  the  hull,  to  ward  off  the  approach  of  torpedoes.  It  would  seem  that  no 
possible  precaution  was  neglected. 

Among  the  most  daring  men  ever  connected  with  the  American  navy  was 
William  Barker  Gushing.  He  was  born  in  1842,  and  educated  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  was  of  so  wild  a  disposition  that  many  of  his  friends  saw  little 
hope  of  his  success  in  life.  But,  entering  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  quickly  gave  proof  of  a  personal  courage  that  no  danger  could  affect. 
He  seemed  to  love  peril  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and  where  death  threatened  he 
eagerly  went.  He  expressed  confidence  that  he  could  destroy  the  Albemarle 
and  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  His  superior  officers  knew  that  if 
its  destruction  was  within  the  range  of  human  possibility,  he  would  accomplish 
it,  and  the  ram  was  so  great  a  menace  to  the  Union  fleet  that  he  was  told  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  seeming  impossible  task. 

Although  Cushing  was  a  young  man  of  unsurpassable  bravery,  ready  at  all 
times  to  take  desperate  chances,  there  was  what  might  be  termed  method  in  his 
madness.  He  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Albemarle,  the  slightest  neglect  in  his  preparations  were  likely  to  prove  fatal. 
He,  therefore,  took  every  precaution  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  Two  picket 
boats  were  constructed  with  spar  torpedoes  attached,  and  with  engines  so  formed 
that  by  spreading  tarpaulin  over  them  all  light  and  sound  was  obscured.  When 
traveling  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  they  could  pass  within  a  few  yards  of  a  person 
in  the  darkness  without  his  being  able  to  hear  or  see  anything.  A  howitzer  was 
mounted  at  the  bow,  and  the  spar,  with  the  torpedo  attached,  was  fitted  at  the 
starboard  bow. 

The  boats,  having  been  completed  in  New  York,  were  sent  to  Norfolk  by 
way  of  the  canals.  One  of  them  was  lost  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  the  other 
reached  its  destination.  Several  days  were  spent  in  preparation,  and  the  night 
of  October  27th  was  selected  for  the  venture.  It  could  not  have  been  more 
favorable,  for  it  was  of  impenetrable  darkness  and  a  fine,  misty  rain  was  falling. 
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Cusliing's  companions  in  the  picket  boat  were :  Acting  Ensign  W.  L.  Howarth, 
Acting  Master's  Mates  T.  S.  Gay  and  John  Woodman,  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master F.  H.  Swan,  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineers  C.  L.  Steever  and  W. 
Stotesbury,  and  eight  men  whose  names  were  as  follows :  S.  Higgens,  first-class 
fireman  ;  R.  Hamilton,  coal  heaver ;  W.  Smith,  B.  Harley,  E.  J.  Houghton, 
ordinary  seamen  ;  L.  Deming,  H.  Wilkes,  and  R.  H.  King,  landsmen.  H°i  took 
in  tow  a  small  cutter,  with  which  to  capture  the  guard  that  was  in  a  schooner 
anchored  near  the  Soutltfield  that  had  been  raised,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
send  up  an  alarm  rocket  on  the  approach  of  any  expedition  against  the  Albe- 
marle. It  was  intended  to  run  ashore  a  little  below  the  ram,  board  and  capture 
her  by  surprise,  and  take  her  down  the  river. 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  start  was  made.  Several  of  the  men  were 
familiar  with  the  river,  and  the  boat  kept  close  to  shore,  where  the  gloom 
was  still  more  profound.  No  one  spoke  except  when  necessary  and  then  in  the 
lowest  tones,  while  all  listened  and  peered  into  the  drizzly  night.  The  straining 
ears  could  hear  only  the  soft  rippling  of  the  water  from  the  prow  and  the  faint 
muffled  clanking  of  the  engine.  The  speed  was  slackened  as  they  approached 
the  schooner,  whose  outlines  soon  assumed  form.  No  one  whispered,  but  all 
held  themselves  ready  for  the  rush  the  moment  the  guard  discovered  them. 

Sentinels,  however,  are  not  always  alert,  and  on  this  dismal  night  the 
guard  detected  nothing  of  the  phantom  craft  which  glided  past  like  a  shadow 
with  the  cutter  in  tow.  This  was  the  first  stroke  of  good  fortune,  and  each  man 
felt  a  thrill  of  encouragement,  for  only  a  mile  remained  to  be  passed  to  reach  the 
Albemarle. 

A  little  way  further  and  the  boats  swept  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  where, 
had  it  been  daylight,  they  could  have  seen  the  ram.  Here  was  where  the  fires 
had  been  kept  blazing  the  night  through,  but  the  guards  were  as  drowsy  as 
those  below,  for  they  had  allowed  them  to  sputter  and  die  down  to  a  few  embers, 
while  the  sentinels  were  doubtless  trying  to  keep  comfortable  in  the  wet,  dismal 
night. 

Still  stealing  noiselessly  forward,  the  men  in  the  boat  soon  saw  the  gloom 
slowly  take  shape  in  front,  The  outlines  revealed  the  massive  ironclad  lying- 
still  and  motionless  against  the  wharf,  with  not  a  light  or  sign  of  life  visible. 
The  nerves  of  each  of  the  brave  crew  were  strung  to  the  highest  tension,  when 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  canine,  more  vigilant 
than  his  masters,  gave  the  alarm,  and  instantly  it  seemed  as  if  a  hundred  dogs 
were  making  night  hideous  with  their  signals.  Springing  to  their  feet,  the 
sentinels  on  shore  discerned  the  strange  boat  and  challenged  it.  No  reply  was 
given  ;  a  second  challenge  was  made,  and  then  a  gun  was  fired.  The  guards 
seemed  to  spring  to  life  everywhere,  more  dogs  barked,  alarm  rattles  were  sprung, 
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wood  was  thrown  on  the  tires  which  flamed  up,  soldiers  seized  their  weapons  and 
rushed  to  their  places  under  the  sharp  commands  of  their  officers. 

Cushing  now  called  to  the  engineer  to  go  ahead  under  full  speed.  At  the 
same  moment,  he  cut  the  tovvline  and  ordered  the  men  on  the  cutter  to  return 
and  capture  the  guard  near  the  Southfield.  The  launch  was  tearing  through  the 
water  straight  for  the  ram,  when,  for  the  first  time.  Gushing  became  aware  of 
the  boom  of  logs  which  inclosed  it.  His  hope  now  was  that  these  logs  had 
become  so  slimy  from  tying  long  in  the  water  that  it  was  possible  for  the  launch 
to  slip  over  them.  With  wonderful  coolness,  he  veered  off  for  a  hundred  yards, 
so  as  to  gain  sufficient  headway,  and  then  circled  around  and  headed  for  the 
ram. 

Standing  erect  at  the  bow,  Cushing  held  himself  ready  to  use  the  torpedo 
the  moment  he  could  do  so.  A  volley  was  fired,  which  riddled  his  coat  and 
tore  off  the  heel  of  one  of  his  shoes,  but  he  did  not  falter.  Then  followed  the 
crisp  snaj^ping  of  the  primers  of  the  cannon,  which  showed  the  immense  guns 
had  missed  fire.  Had  they  been  discharged,  the  boat  and  every  man  on  it  would 
have  been  blown  to  fragments. 

"  Jump  from  the  ram  !  "  shouted  Gushing,  as  he  rushed  forward,  with  the 
speed  of  a  racehorse  ;  "  we're  going  to  blow  you  up  !  " 

The  howitzer  at  the  front  of  the  launch  was  fired  at  that  moment,  and  then 
the  boat  slid  over  the  logs,  like  a  sleigh  over  the  snow,  carrying  the  men  directly 
in  front  of  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  100-pounder  Armstrong. 

The  critical  moment  had  come,  and,  crouching  forward,  Cushing  shoved 
the  torpedo  spar  under  the  overhang,  and  waited  till  he  felt  it  rise  and  bump 
against  the  ship's  bottom,  when  he  jerked  the  trigger  line.  A  muffled,  cav- 
ernous explosion  was  heard,  the  ram  tilted  partly  over,  and  an  immense  geyser 
spouted  upward,  filling  the  launch  and  swamping  it.  The  enormous  cannon 
was  discharged,  but,  aimed  directly  at  the  boat,  the  aim  was  deflected  by  the 
careening  of  the  ram,  and  the  frightful  charge  passed  harmlessly  over  the  heads 
of  the  men. 

Cushing  called  to  each  one  to  lookout  for  himself,  and  leaped  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  water.  There  he  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and  dropped  his  sword  and 
revolver.  The  incensed  Confederates  shouted  to  the  Unionists  to  surrender,  and 
a  number  did  so  ;  but  others,  including  Cushing,  continued  swimming  until  in 
the  darkness  they  passed  out  of  range. 

It  surpasses  comprehension  how  Cushing  escaped.  Nearly  half  his  crew 
had  been  struck  before  the  launch  was  submerged,  and  Paymaster  Swan  and 
another  man  were  shot  at  his  side.  Cushing,  Woodman,  and  Houghton  leaped 
into  the  water  at  the  same  time  and  swam  in  different  directions,  no  one  know- 
ing where  he  would  come  out.     Houghton  was  a  powerful  swimmer,  and,  keep- 
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ing  cool  and  husbanding  his  strength,  he  made  shore  a  short  distance  below, 
passed  through  the  enemy's  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

Gushing  continued  swimming  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  hearing  a  splashing 
near  him  he  approached  and  found  Woodman  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
Cushing  gave  him  all  the  help  he  could,  but  he  himself  was  worn  out,  and, 
despite  his  efforts,  Woodman  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  was  drowned.  When 
about  to  give  up  Cushing's  feet  touched  bottom  and  he  struggled  to  shore, 
where  he  sank  in  a  collapse,  unable  to  stir  until  morning.  By  that  time  his 
strength  had  sufficiently  returned  to  enable  him  to  stagger  to  a  swamp  where  he 
threw  himself  down  near  a  path.  A  few  minutes  later,  two  officers  walked  by 
talking  earnestly  about  the  sinking  of  the  Albemarle,  but  the  listener  could  not 
overhear  enough  of  their  conversation  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  ram  had  been 
destroyed. 

Growing  stronger,  he  pushed  into  the  swamp,  until  he  reached  a  negro's 
hut.  There  he  made  himself  known,  and  was  received  kindly.  Cushing  asked 
the  negro  to  go  to  Plymouth  and  find  out  whether  the  Albemarle  had  been 
harmed.  The  African  departed,  and,  when  he  returned  at  the  end  of  several 
hours,  his  arms  were  filled  with  food  and  his  eyes  protruding. 

"  Suah  as  yo's  born,  marse  !  "  he  gasped,  "  de  Albemarle  am  at  de  bottom 
ob  de  riber  !  " 

Such  was  the  fact,  for  the  exploding  torpedo  had  gouged  more  than  twenty 
square  feet  out  of  the  ram  abreast  of  the  port  quarter,  through  which  the  torrent 
rushed  and  carried  it  down  in  a  few  minutes.  Cushing  remained  with  his  dusky 
friend  until  night,  when  he  tramped  a  long  way  through  swamp  and  wood  to 
where  an  old  skiff  rested  against  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Paddling  down 
this  to  the  river,  he  kept  on  until  he  reached  the  Union  vessels,  where  he  was 
taken  on  board  and  welcomed  as  deserved  the  hero  who  had  accomplished  that 
which  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  whole  fleet. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  closing  military  operations  of 
the  war,  it  is  proper  to  record  several  minor,  but  important,  events. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    OF    1864. 

The  year  1864  was  a  presidential  one.  Although  Hannibal  Hamlin  had 
served  acceptably  as  Vice-President  throughout  Lincoln's  first  term,  political 
wisdom  suggested  replacing  him  with  a  man  more  closely  identified  with  the 
Struggle  for  the  Union.  Hamlin  belonged  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where  the 
voice  of  disloyalty  was  never  heard:  Andrew  Johnson,  as  we  shall  learn  in  the 
next  chapter,  was  what  was  termed  a  war  Democrat,  who  had  risked  his  life  in 
the  defense   of    his  principles.     He  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  while 
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Lincoln,  as  was  inevitable,  was  renominated  for  the  presidency.  The  nominees 
of  the  Democrats  were  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  unsuccessful  Union 
commander,  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio.  McClellan  acted  very  credit- 
ably when,  finding  that  many  believed  him  opposed  to  the  war,  he  stated  in 
unequivocal  language  that  he  favored  its  prosecution  until  the  Union  was  fully 
restored.  His  platform  may  be  described  as  a  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the 
administration.  His  position  drove  away  many  who  would  have  supported  a 
candidate  in  favor  of  peace  at  any  price,  but  he  preserved  his  self-respect, 
although  it  helped  to  bring  his  decisive  defeat, 

In  the  November  election  the  result  was:  Lincoln  and  Johnson  each  212 
electoral  votes  ;  McClellan  and  Pendleton  each  21.  On  the  popular  vote,  the 
Republican  ticket  received  2,216,067  and  the  Democratic  407,342  votes.  Of 
course,  no  vote  was  cast  in  the  eleven  seceding  States.  The  result  was 
emphatic  proof  that  the  North  was  unalterably  opposed  to  peace  upon  any  terms 
except  the  full  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  great  successes,  such  as  Gettys- 
burg, Vicksburg,  Mobile,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  as  well 
as  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  South,  contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party. 

DISTRESS    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

The  distress  in  the  South  was  intense  and  grew  daily  more  so.  The  Con- 
federate money  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  a  paper  dollar  was  not  worth 
more  than  a  penny,  and  by-and-by  it  had  absolutely  no  value  at  all.  The  farce 
of  such  a  currency  caused  many  grim  jests  among  the  Confederates  themselves. 
Thus  an  officer  gave  his  colored  servant  five  thousand  dollars  to  curry  his  horse, 
and  another  officer  exchanged  six  months  of  his  own  pay  for  a  paper  dollar. 
In  truth,  the  Southerners  were  fighting  without  pay,  while  their  clothing  and 
food  were  of  the  poorest  character.  All  the  men  being  in  some  branch  of  the 
service,  the  women  had  to  look  after  the  homes  that  were  running  to  waste.  The 
conscription  act  was  made  so  rigid  that  the  drag-net  gathered  in  the  large  boys 
and  men  past  middle  life. 

PROSPERITY    OF   THE    NORTH. 

It  was  far  different  in  the  North.  The  enormous  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment for  war  supplies  gave  the  country  an  unnatural  prosperity.  Although 
prices  were  high,  there  wTas  an  abundance  of  money,  which,  while  depreciating 
to  some  extent,  never  did  so  to  a  degree  to  cause  distress.  The  resources  were 
almost  limitless,  and  the  conviction  was  so  general  that  the  war  was  near  its 
conclusion,  that  the  greenback  currency  and  the  national  bonds  began  to  rise  in 
value.  The  real  dissatisfaction  was  in  the  continual  demand  fcr  more  soldiers. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  fully  1,200,000  men  had  been  summoned  to  the  ranks. 
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Several  drafts  took  place,  and  bounties  were  paid,  which  in  many  instances 
were  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  man.  A  good  many  people  began  to 
declare  this  demand  exorbitant,  and  that,  if  the  real  necessity  existed,  the  Union 
was  not  worth  such  an  appalling  cost  of  human  life. 

war's  desolation. 

Behind  all  this  seeming  prosperity  were  thousands  of  mourning  households 
and  desolate  hearthstones  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  Fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  had  fallen,  and  would  nevermore  return  to  their  loved  ones.  The 
shadow  was  everywhere.  Sorrow,  broken-hearts,  and  lamentation  were  in  the 
land,  for  war,  the  greatest  curse  of  mankind,  spares  neither  parent,  child,  nor 
babe.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  carried  on  almost  from  the  very  opening  of 
the  war,  ceased,  because  the  Confederate  authorities  refused  to  exchange  negro 
soldiers.  As  a  consequence,  multitudes  of  Union  prisoners  suffered  indescribable 
misery  in  many  of  the  Southern  prisons.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
Anderson ville,  Georgia,  where  a  brute  named  Wirz,  a  Swiss,  showed  a  fiendish 
delight  in  adding  to  the  tortures  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  This  miscreant 
was  afterward  tried  for  his  atrocities,  found  guilty,  and  hanged.  He  was  the 
only  man  executed  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  war.  There  was  less  suffering  in 
other  places.  The  straits  to  which  the  Confederates  themselves  were  driven 
made  it  impossible  in  some  instances  to  give  the  care  they  would  have  given  to 
their  prisoners.  In  the  early  part  of  1864,  more  than  a  hundred  Unionists 
confined  in  Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  escaped  by  tunneling,  but  most  of  them 
were  recaptured  and  returned  to  confinement. 

Nevada  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1864.  It  formed  part  of  the  Mexican 
cession  of  1848,  prior  to  which  time  no  settlement  had  been, made  in  the  State. 
In  that  year  the  Mormons  settled  in  Carson  and  Washoe  Valleys.  In  1859, 
silver  was  found  to  exist  in  vast  quantities,  and,  in  1866,  the  area  of  the  State 
was  increased  by  additions  from  Arizona  and  Utah. 

CONFEDERATE    RAIDERS     FROM    CANADA. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  annoyances  resulted  from  the  presence  of  Con- 
federates in  Canada,  who  continually  plotted  mischief  against  the  North.  In 
October,  1864,  a  band  of  them  rode  into  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  which  is  only 
fifteen  miles  from  the  border,  robbed  the  bank  of  a  large  amount  of  money, 
burned  a  hotel,  fired  into  a  crowd  of  citizens,  committed  other  outrages,  and 
galloped  back  to  Canada,  where  thirteen  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  legal  proceedings  which  followed  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners 
on  technical  grounds.  General  Dix5  in  command  of  the  Eastern  Department, 
issued  orders  that  in  the  future  all  such  marauders  were  to  be  pursued  and  shot 
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down  or  arrested,  no  matter  where  they  took  refuge.  Had  these  measures  been 
carried  out,  there  would  have  been  war  with  England,  which  would  never 
permit  such  invasion  of  her  territory.  General  Dix's  action  was  disavowed  by 
our  government,  while  the  Canadian  authorities  took  care  to  prevent  any  more 
similar  outrages. 

It  has  been  stated  that  General  Grant  planned  a  forward  movement  of  the 


BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW  OF  THE  NORTH   END  OF  ANDERSONVILLE  PRISON. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

In  the  middle-ground  midway  of  the  swamp  is  the  "Island  "  which  was  covered  with  shelters  after  the  higher  ground 

had  all  been  occupied. 

Union  forces  early  in  May  of  this  year,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Confederate  armies  so  incessantly  engaged  that  they  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  reinforcing  one  another. 


GENERAL    SHERMAN S    ADVANCE    TO    ATLANTA. 

General  Sherman,  the  faithful  lieutenant  of  Grant,  was  in  command  of  the 
three  armies,  respectively,  of  the  Cumberland,  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Ohio,  led 
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by  Generals  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Schofield.  General  Jo  Johnston  was 
Sherman's  opponent,  his  commanders  being  Hardee,  Hood,  and  Polk.  The 
troops  were  less  numerous  than  the  Federals,  but  they  were  the  finest  of  soldiers 
and  were  led  by  skillful  officers. 

Sherman  made  his  preparations  with  care  and  thoroughness.  Chattanooga 
was  his  starting-point  on  his  march  through  the  South,  and  by  the  1st  of  May 
he  had  254  guns,  100,000  men,  and  an  immense  amount  of  supplies  at  that 
town.  He  began  his  famous  march  on  the  7th  of  May.  Johnston,  who  saw 
his  purpose,  confronted  him  at  Dalton,  where  an  attack  by  Unionists  was 
repulsed;  but  Sherman  resorted  to  flanking  tactics,  and  Johnston  fell  back, 
crossing  the  river,  May  15th,  and  taking  a  new  position  at  Etowah,  forty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Resaca. 

The  great  risk  assumed  by  Sherman  will  be  understood.  It  was  necessary 
to  preserve  his  communications,  for  he  had  but  a  single  railroad  line  behind 
him.  To  do  this,  he  had  to  leave  strong  detachments  at  different  points,  thereby 
weakening  his  army  as  he  advanced  into  Confederate  territory.  Johnston,  being 
among  friends,  was  not  obliged  to  do  anything  of  that  nature.  He  could  pre- 
serve his  forces  intact  and  add  slightly  to  them.  By-and-by,  the  armies  would 
be  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  when  Johnston  proposed  to  give  battle  to  the 
invaders. 

The  Union  army  marched  in  three  columns,  their  flanks  guarded  by 
cavalry,  and  the  columns  always  within  supporting  distance  of  one  another. 
The  steady  advance  and  retreat  went  on  with  occasional  brisk  f  ;hting.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  during  an  exchange  of  shots,  the  head  of  Genen  k  Leonidas  Polk 
was  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball.  Now  and  then  Johnston  attacked  Sherman, 
but  invariably  without  gaining  any  important  advantage. 

At  last  Sherman  grew  tired  of  continually  flanking  his  enemy,  and  made 
the  mistake  of  assaulting  him.  This  was  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  on  the  27th  of 
June.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  gallantry,  but  tl  Unionists  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men. 

Sherman  returned  to  his  flanking  tactics,  which  were  conducted  with  so 
much  skill  that  finally  Johnston  was  forced  into  the  defe  lses  of  Atlanta.  It 
was  there  he  meant  to  make  a  stand  and  deliver  battle  on  something  approaching 
equal  terms.  His  generals  were  dissatisfied  with  his  continual  falling  back  and 
protested.  That  Johnston  was  sagacious  in  what  he  did  cannot  be  questioned; 
but  his  old  enemy,  President  Davis,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
remove  him  and  place  General  Hood  in  chief  command. 

Hood  had  not  half  the  ability  of  Johnston,  but  he  believed  in  fighting. 
He  assumed  Johnston's  place  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  news  was  pleasant  to 
Sherman,  for  he  rated  Hood  at  his  true  value  as  compared  with  Johnston. 


SHERMAN'S  THREE   SCOUTS 

■  Setting  oat  at  night  they  paddled  continuously  down  the  river  until  daylight,  when  they  ran  the  boat  among  the  reeds  and  remained 

in  hiding  until  night  came  again," 
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It  had  been  a  long  and  difficult  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  Sherman  had  only  reached  his  true  starting-point.  He 
gave  his  soldiers  a  needed  rest,  and 
waited  for  reinforcements.  Those 
expected  from  Corinth,  %^j|j|i 
Mississippi,  were  routed  by  ^ 
General  *w=i^  -.=iKi 


T^Ti  Forrest, 

but  the 
needed 
men  were  obtained  from 
other  quarters,  and  the 
three  columns  converged 
upon  Atlanta,  July  20th. 
The  defenses  extended  for 
three  miles  about  the  city,  but  were 
not  quite  completed.  McPherson 
secured  possession  of  a  lull  that  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  city,  observing  which  Hood  made  a  furious  assault  upon  him 
on  the  night  of  the  22d.  He  came  perilously  near  success,  but,  by  hastening 
reinforcements  to  the  threatened  point,  Sherman  was  able  to  repel  the  attack. 

25 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  POLK. 
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In  the  fighting  General  McPherson,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Union  generals,  was 
killed. 

The  plan  of  Sherman  was  to  shut  off  Atlanta  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  thus  excluding  its  supplies,  it  would  be  starved  into  submission,  as  was  the 
case  at  Vicksburg.  Accordingly,  he  began  a  series  of  works,  intended  to  be 
extended  gradually  around  the  city.  This  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  was 
proven  when  two  columns  of  Union  cavalry,  failing  to  effect  a  junction,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  were  separately  attacked  and  routed.  Among  the  many 
prisoners  taken  was  General  Stoneman,  and  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  was 
greatly  weakened. 

The  impetuous  Hood  made  a  furious  onslaught  upon  the  Union  army 
July  28th,  renewing  it  several  times,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  each 
instance.  Sherman,  through  the  failure  of  one  of  his  generals  to  reach  his 
assigned  position  in  time,  narrowly  missed  bagging  Hood  and  his  whole  army. 

FALL    OF    ATLANTA. 

But  Sherman  displayed  masterly  generalship  by  so  manoeuvring  as  to 
draw  Hood  away  from  the  defenses  and  by  thrusting  his  army  between  the 
corps  of  Hardee  and  Atlanta.  The  only  escape  now  for  the  Confederates  was 
to  abandon  the  city,  which  was  done  on  the  1st  of  September,  many  of  the 
citizens  going  with  the  retiring  army.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
General  Slocum,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  reconnoitering  column,  rode  into 
Atlanta,  and  the  mayor  made  a,  formal  surrender  of  the  place. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  caused  great  rejoicing  in  the  North,  and 
corresponding  depression  in  the  South.  President  Davis  hurried  to  the  neigh- 
borhood to  investigate  for  himself.  He  found  matters  so  bad  that  they  could 
not  be  much  worse.  Hood,  however,  was  as  combative  as  ever,  and  proposed  to 
attack  Sherman's  lines  of  communication.  It  was  a  dangerous  proceeding,  but 
Davis  consented.  On  his  way  back  to  Richmond  he  stopped  at  Macon  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  announced  the  plans  of  Hood.  This  speech  was 
published  in  the  Southern  papers,  reached  the  North,  where  it  was  republished, 
and  in  due  time  these  papers  went  to  Sherman.  It  can  well  be  understood  that 
Davis'  speech  proved  "mighty  interesting"  reading  to  the  Union  commander. 

FAILURE    OF    HOOD'S    PLAN    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    GEORGIA. 

Hood's  plan  was  simple.  He  proposed  to  march  into  Tennessee,  and,  by 
threatening  Sherman's  communications,  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  Georgia. 
But  Sherman  was  not  to  be  caught  thus  easily.  He  followed  Hood  to  the  north 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  and,  then  letting  him  go  whither  he  chose,  turned  back  to 
Atlanta.     Hood    kept   right    on  through    northern   Alabama,    and    advanced 
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against  Nashville.  General  Thomas  had  been  sent  by  Sherman  from  Atlanta, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  look  after  Hood.  General  Schofield,  in 
command  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  fell  back  to  Franklin,  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  attacked  November  30th  by  Hood.  It  was  a 
savage  battle,  but  the  Confederates  were  held  in  check  until  night,  when  Schofield 
retreated  across  the  river,  and  took  refuge  in  Nashville.  There  General  Thomas 
gathered  all  his  troops,  and  threw  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  Hood  appeared  in  front  of  them  December  2d,  and  began  building 
works  and  counter  batteries.  He  was  certain  of  capturing  the  place  and  its 
defenders  by  regular  siege  operations.  Never  did  the  genius  of  Thomas  shine 
more  brilliantly  than  at  the  siege  of  Nashville.  He  industriously  gathered 
reinforcements,  perfected  his  defenses,  and  refused  to  move  until  fully  prepared. 
The  whole  country  became  impatient;  even  General  Grant  sent  him  urgent 
messages,  and  at  one  time  issued  an  order  for  his  removal.  But  Thomas  could 
not  be  shaken  from  his  purpose.  Not  until  December  loth  did  he  feel  himself 
ready  to  strike,  and  then  he  did  it  with  the  might  of  a  descending  avalanche. 
He  sallied  forth,  captured  several  redoubts,  and  drove  back  the  Confederates  for 
a  number  of  miles.  He  renewed  the  battle  on  the  16th,  and  utterly  routed 
Hood's  army.  The  panic-stricken  troops  fled  in  confusion,  drawing  Forrest 
and  his  cavalry  into  the  disorganized  flight,  while  Thomas  vigorously  pursued 
until  the  fugitives  scrambled  over  Duck  River  toward  the  Tennessee,  which  was 
crossed  on  the  27th  of  December. 

Hood's  army  was  virtually  destroyed.  He  lost  more  than  13,000  prisoners, 
including  several  general  officers,  and  many  guns,  while  more  than  2,000 
deserters  joined  Thomas.  The  disgusted  Hood  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his- 
command,  and  Dick  Taylor,  who  had  defeated  Banks  some  months  before  in 
Texas,  assumed  his  place,  but  he  really  was  left  with  no  army  to  command. 
The  proud  host  which  had  promised  so  much  existed  no  longer.  The  Rock 
of  Chickamauga  had  fallen  upon  it  and  ground  it  to  powder. 

Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 
Sherman  proved  his  confidence  in  Thomas  by  not  waiting  for  him  to  com- 
plete his  wonderful  task,  before  beginning  his  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
300  miles  distant.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  long  and  increasing 
slender  line  of  communications  behind  him,  Sherman  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 
He  "cut  loose"  entirely,  proposing  to  live  off  the  granary  of  the  South,  through 
which  his  60,000  veterans  began  their  famous  tramp.  Weeks  passed,  during 
which  the  national  government  heard  not  a  word  from  Sherman,  except  such 
as  filtered  through  the  Confederate  lines,  and  which  was  always  tinctured  by 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy.     There  were  continual  rumors  of  the  Union  army 
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meeting  "a  lion  in  its  path,"  and  of  its  being  overwhelmed  by  disaster,  but 
nothing  of  a  positive  nature  was  learned,  and  naturally  there  was  considerable 
uneasiness,  though  Grant  knew  Sherman  too  well  to  feel  any  distrust  of  his 
success. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  march,  Sherman  aimed  to  deceive  the  enemy  as 
to  his  real  destination.  The  secret  was  shared  only  with  his  corps  commanders 
and  General  Kilpatrick,  leader  of  the  cavalry.  The  advance  was  in  two 
columns,  the  right  under  General  Howard  and  the  left  under  General  Slocum. 
Atlanta  was  burned  on  the  night  of  November  15th,  and  Sherman  himself  rode 
out  from  the  city  the  next  day  with  the  left  wing. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Confederates  to  present  any  serious  opposition  to 
the  invaders.  Frantic  appeals  were  issued  to  the  South  to  rise  and  crush  the 
enemy,  but  they  accomplished  nothing.  The  bands  of  militia  were  brushed 
aside  like  so  many  children,  and  the  march  "From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea"  was 
simply  a  huge  picnic  for  Sherman  and  his  army.  The  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  had  sliced  off  the  left  limb  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
Sherman  was  now  boring  his  way  through  the  heart. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  reached  on  the  21st,  but  before 
the  Federals  arrived  the  Legislature  adjourned  precipitately  and  took  to  its 
heels.  Governor  Brown  and  most  of  the  members  ran  to  Augusta,  which  was 
surrendered  two  days  later,  plundered,  and  partly  burned.  Kilpatrick  made  a 
demonstration  against  Macon,  and  could  easily  have  captured  it,  but  his  move- 
ment was  intended  only  as  a  feint.  Rightly  surmising  by  this  time  that  the 
seacoast  was  Sherman's  destination,  General  Hardee  did  all  he  could  to  obstruct 
the  roads  leading  thither,  but  he  was  powerless  to  check  the  invaders.  Thousands 
of  negroes  followed  the  army,  singing  the  "Day  of  Jubilee  has  Come,"  but 
many  of  the  poor  people  perished  amid  the  dismal  wastes  and  barrens  of 
Eastern  Georgia. 

Finally  Sherman  passed  down  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Ogeechee  and 
Savannah  Rivers  and  approached  Savannah.  The  enemy  were  easily  driven  from 
their  field-works,  and  by  December  10th  all  the  Confederates  were  forced  into 
their  lines  and  the  whole  Union  army  was  in  front  of  Savannah.  The  300 
miles  had  been  passed  in  twenty-five  days  and  the  listening  ears  could  now  hear 
the  faint  boom  of  the  distant  Atlantic,  breakers. 

But  Hardee  was  in  Savannah  with  15,000  men,  capable  of  offering  a  strong 
defense.  To  meet  his  heavy  cannon,  Sherman  had  only  field  artillery,  and, 
instead  of  making  a  direct  attack,  which  would  have  involved  considerable  loss 
of  life,  he  decided  to  starve  the  garrison  to  terms.  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  lying 
off  the  coast,  but  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  commanded  by  Fort  McAllister, 
and  it  was  dangerous  work  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Union  fleet. 
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Sherman  sent  off  three  scouts,  who  paddled  cautiously  down  the  river  at  night, 
hiding  in  the  rice-fields  by  day,  until  they  finally  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  a  gunboat  which  ran  in  and  picked  them  up.  The  glorious  news  was 
carried  to  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  immediately  dispatched  it  North,  where,  as 
may  be  supposed,  it  caused  unbounded  rejoicing. 

Fort  McAllister,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city,  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet  that  Sherman  determined  to  capture  it.  It  was  taken 
with  a  rush  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  the  way  opened  for  a  supply  of  am- 
munition and  heavy  guns  from  Hil- 
ton Head.  General  Forster,  the 
Union  commander  of  that  depart- 
ment, was  ordered  to  occupy  the  rail- 
road connecting  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  When  that  should  be 
done,  Savannah  would  be  completely 
invested. 

president  Lincoln's  unique 
christmas  gift. 

On  the  17th,  Sherman  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  the  city.  Hardee 
refused  and  Sherman  prepared  to 
bombard  it.  But  the  Confederates, 
who  still  had  control  of  Savannah 
River,  retreated  across  that  stream 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and 
tramped  into  South  Carolina.  Sher- 
man entered  the  city  the  next  day 
and  wrote  at  once  to  President  Lin- 
coln :  "  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition;  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton."  It  was  a  unique  Christmas  gift 
indeed,  and  President  Lincoln  sent  back  the  thanks  of  the  government  and 
nation  to  the  Union  commander,  his  officers  and  soldiers. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  Sherman's  entrance  into  Savannah  was  the  wide- 
spread Union  sentiment  which  manifested  itself  among  the  citizens.  They  were 
tired  of  the  war  and  glad  to  see  this  evidence  that  its  close  was  near.  They  did 
not  destroy  their  cotton  or  property,  but  were  quite  willing  to  turn  it  over  to 
their  conquerors.  General  Geary  was  appointed  commandant  and  ruled  with 
tact  and  kindness.     Here  we  will  leave  Sherman  for  a  time,  and  give  our  atten- 
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tion  to  the  single  remaining,  but  most  important,  campaign  of  all — that  of 
General  Grant  against  Lee. 

grant's  advance  against  lee. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  ready  to  move  against  Lee  and  Rich- 
mond, it  consisted  of  three  instead  of  five  corps.  Hancock  commanded  the 
Second,  Warren  the  Fifth,  and  Sedgwick  the  Sixth.  Beside  this,  the  Ninth 
Corps,  which  included  many  colored  troops,  was  under  command  of  Burnside, 
and  was  left  for  a  time  to  guard  the  communications  with  Washington.  This 
force  numbered  140,000  men,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  largest  number 
ever  assembled  by  the  Unionists. 

In  addition  to  this  stupendous  host,  42,000  troops  were  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, 31,000  in  West  Virginia,  and  59,000  in  the  department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  at  other  points  were  38,000. 
General  Lee  had  less  than  58,000  under  his  immediate  command,  and  the  whole 
number  of  Confederates  in  the  region  threatened  by  Grant's  310,000  was  about 
125,000. 

General  Meade  retained  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
cavalry  corps  was  under  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  Best  of  all,  the  veterans 
were  now  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  They  felt  that  they  had  a  commander  at  last  who  was  competent  to 
lead  them  to  victory. 

Lee  was  acting  on  the  defensive  and  held  a  powerful  position.  Longstreet 
was  at  Gordonsville,  Ewell  on  the  Rapidan,  and  A.  P.  Hill  at  Orange  Court- 
House.  The  Rapidan  itself  was  held  by  small  bodies  of  troops,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  watch  of  the  movements  of  the  Union  army. 

Grant's  plan  was  to  advance  directly  to  Richmond.  He  intended  to  cross 
the  Rapidan,  attack  Lee's  right,  cut  his  communications,  and  compel  him  to 
fight.  At  the  same  time  Butler  was  to  ascend  the  James  from  Fort  Monroe, 
seize  City  Point,  and,  advancing  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  cut  the  Con- 
federate communications  south  of  the  James,  and,  if  possible,  capture  Peters- 
burg. 

If  Grant  succeeded  in  defeating  Lee,  he  intended  to  follow  him  to  Rich- 
mond. If  he  failed,  he  meant  to  transfer  his  whole  army  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  James,  using  Butler's  column  to  cover  the  movement,  and  attack  from 
that  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  General  Sigel  was  to  organize  his  army  into 
two  expeditions,  one  under  General  Crook  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  the 
other  commanded  by  himself  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  object  of  this 
campaign  was  to  cut  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road. 
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Since  the  bulk  of  Lee's  supplies  were  received  over  these  lines,  the  success  of  the 
plan  would  inflict  a  mortal  blow  upon  the  Confederate  army. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  moving,  May  3d,  at  midnight.  The 
advance  was  in  two  columns.  The  right,  including  Warren's  and  Sedgwick's 
Corps,  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germania  Ford,  and  the  left,  Hancock's  Corps, 
made  the  passage  at  Ely's  Ford,  six  miles  below.  On  the  following  night,  the 
bivouac  was  between  the  Rapidan  and  Chancellorsville. 

THE    BATTLES    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

Reading  Grant's  purpose,  Lee  determined  to  attack  him  in  the  dense, 
wooded  country  known  as  the  Wilderness,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Union  commander  to  use  his  artillery.  Acting  promptly,  a  furious  assault  was 
made  and  the  Confederates  attained  considerable  success.  The  ground  was 
unfavorable  for  the  Unionists,  but  Grant  did  not  shrink.  His  line  was  five 
miles  long  and  mostly  within  the  woods,  where  he  could  use  neither  cavalry 
nor  artillery  with  effect ;  but  he  made  his  attack  with  such  vehemence  that  after 
several  hours  of  terrific  fighting  he  drove  the  flying  Confederates  back  almost 
to  the  headquarters  of  Lee,  where  Longstreet  saved  the  army  from  overthrow 
and  re-established  the  line. 

WOUNDING    OF    GENERAL    LONGSTREET. 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  Longstreet  forced  Hancock's  left  to  the  Brock 
Road  and  determined  to  seize  the  latter.  Had  he  done  so,  another  disastrous 
defeat  would  have  been  added  to  those  suffered  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
the  hands  of  Lee.  Longstreet  was  in  high  spirits  and  determined  to  lead  the 
movement  in  person.  While  riding  forward,  he  met  General  Jenkins,  who  was 
also  exultant  over  what  seemed  certain  success.  The  two  stopped  to  shake  hands, 
and  when  doing  so,  they  and  their  escorts  were  mistaken  by  a  body  of  Confederate 
troops  for  Union  cavalry  and  fired  upon.  Longstreet  waved  his  hand  and 
shouted  to  the  men  to  stop  firing.  They  did  so,  but  Jenkins  had  already  been 
killed  and  Longstreet  himself  was  shot  in  the  throat.  He  fell  from  his  saddle 
and  lay  beside  the  body  of  Jenkins.  He  was  believed  to  be  dead,  but,  showing 
signs  of  life,  was  placed  on  a  litter  and  carried  to  the  rear,  the  soldiers  cheer- 
ing as  he  was  borne  past.  The  reader  will  recall  the  strange  wounding  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  under  almost  similar  circumstances,  by  his  own  men. 
Longstreet  recovered  in  time  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  closing  incidents  of 
the  war. 

This  occurrence  caused  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay  in  the  Confederate  ranks, 
and  defeated  the  movement  that  was  about  to  be  undertaken.  General  Lee  was 
so  disturbed  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Texas  brigade,  with  the 
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resolve  to  lead  it  in  a  charge  that  should  be  decisive,  but  his  men  would  not 
permit,  and  compelled  him  to  resume  his  place  at  the  rear. 

Grant's  position  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  and  Lee  was  equally  secure. 
Meanwhile  Grant  carefully  hunted  for  a  weak  spot  in  his  enemy's  line,  and 
decided  that  Spottsylvania  Court-House  was  the  place,  and  thither  he  marched 
his  army  on  the  night  of  Ma}7  7th. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry  made  a 
dash  toward  Richmond  in  the  effort  to  cut  Lee's  communications.  The  vigilant 
Stuart  intercepted  them  at  Yellow  Tavern,  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  and 
compelled  Sheridan  to  return,  but  in  the  fighting  Stuart  received  a  wound 
from  which  he  died  the  next  day. 

When  Grant's  advance  reached  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  the  Confederates 
were  in  possession,  and  repulsed  the  attempt  to  drive  them  out.  While  the 
preparations  for  renewing  the  battle  were  going  on,  General  Sedgwick  was 
struck  in  the  head  by  a  Confederate  sharpshooter  and  instantly  killed. 

grant's  repulse  at  cold  harbor. 

A  series  of  flank  movements  followed,  with  fierce  fighting,  in  which  the 
Union  loss  was  great.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  Grant,  and  nothing  could 
deter  his  resolution  to  drive  Lee  to  the  wall.  At  Cold  Harbor,  on  June  3d, 
however,  the  Union  commander  received  one  of  the  most  bloody  repulses  of  the 
war,  suffering  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
his  losses  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy — whither  he  moved  his  army 
— equaled  the  whole  number  of  men  in  Lee's  army.  The  latter  was  within  the 
defenses  of  Richmond,  of  which  the  centre  was  Cold  Harbor.  Having  much 
shorter  lines,  the  Confederates  were  able  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  present  a  defiant  front  at  all  times. 

Meanwhile  matters  had  gone  wrong  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  Sigel  was  utterly  routed  by  Breckinridge.  The  Union  officer 
failed  so  badly  that  he  was  superseded  by  Hunter,  who  made  just  as  wretched 
a  failure.  The  15,000  troops  under  Breckinridge  were  sent  to  reinforce  Lee,, 
when,  had  Sigel  and  Hunter  done  their  duty,  this  force  would  have  been 
compelled  to  stay  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Another  movement  that  was  meant  to  help  Grant  materially  was  that  of 
Butler,  who  was  to  threaten  Richmond  by  water,  while  Grant  and  Meade  were 
assailing  the  city  in  front.  But  Butler  was  outgeneraled  by  Beauregard,  who 
succeeded  in  "  bottling  him  up,"  as  Grant  expressed  it,  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  James,  twenty  miles  below  Richmond.  There  Butler 
was  held  helpless,  while  Beauregard  sent  a  small  part  of  his  meagre  force  to 
reinforce  Lee. 
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The  terrible  repulse  which  Grant  received  at  Cold  Harbor  convinced  him 
that  it  was  only  throwing  away  life  to  persist  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond 
by  the  "  overland  "  route.  With  characteristic  decision,  he  decided  to  move  his 
army  to  the  front  of  Petersburg  and  thus  shut  off  Lee's  communication  with  the 
South.    Holding  his  position  in  front  of  the  Confederate  leader  until  June  12th, 
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GENERAL  LEE  DASHES  TO  THE  FRONT  TO  LEAD  THE  TEXAIS'  CHARGE. 

Grant  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  advanced  to  City  Point.  Passing  the 
James  on  ponton-bridges,  he  marched  toward  Petersburg,  where  the  army 
arrived  on  the  15th.  The  next  day  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  south  of  the 
James.  Petersburg  was  immediately  attacked,  but  the  defenders  repelled  every 
assault.  The  next  day,  Lee's  whole  army  entered  the  breastworks  of  the  town. 
After  repeated  attacks  by  the  Unionists,  Grant  saw  the  impossibility  of  captur- 
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ing  Petersburg  by  direct  attack  and  he  began  its  siege.  Several  times  the  Con- 
federates made  sallies  against  threatening  movements  and  drove  the  Federals 
from  the  positions  that  had  been  gained  at  no  little  loss  of  life. 

Early  in  July,  Grant  consented  to  allow  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasant,  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  belonging  to  Burnside's  corps,  to  run  a  mine  under  one 
of  the  approaches  to  the  enemy's  intrenchments  before  Petersburg.  It  was 
believed,  apparently  with  reason,  that  the  explosion  would  open  a  gap  in  the 
line  through  which  the  Federals  might  make  a  dash  and  capture  the  town  before 
the  defenders  could  rally  from  their  confusion. 

The  mine  was  laid  and  four  tons  of  powder  were  fired  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  July  30th.  A  cavity  was  opened  by  the  stupendous  explosion,  200 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deej).  Instantly,  the  Union  batteries  opened 
on  those  of  the  enemy,  silenced  them,  and  the  assaulting  column  charged.  The 
dreadful  mistake  was  made  by  the  men  of  halting  in  the  cavity  for  shelter.  The 
troops  sent  to  their  help  also  stopped  and  huddled  together,  seeing  which  the 
terrified  gunners  ran  back  to  their  abandoned  pieces  and  opened  upon  the  dis- 
organized mass  in  the  pit.  The  slaughter  continued  until  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers sickened  at  the  sight  and  ordered  it  stopped.  The  horrible  business  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  nearly  1,000  prisoners  and  3,000  killed  and  wounded. 

GENERAL    EAELY's    EAIDS. 

Since  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  Con- 
federates took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give  Washington  another  scare, 
in  the  hope,  also,  of  compelling  Grant  to  withdraw  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  before  Richmond.  General  Early  was  sent  thither  with  8,000  men  by 
General  Lee,  with  orders  to  attack  the  Federals  in  the  valley.  Sigel,  whose 
great  forte  was  that  of  retreating,  fell  back  before  the  advance  of  Early,  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  took  position  on  Maryland  Heights.  Early  moved  up  the 
Monocacy  into  Maryland,  causing  great  alarm  in  Washington.  The  President 
called  upon  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  for  militia  with  which 
to  repel  the  invasion.  They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lew 
Wallace,  who  was  defeated  at  Monocacy  Junction,  July  9th.  Early  attacked 
Rockville,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Washington,  and  Colonel  Harry  Gilmor,  him- 
self a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  cut  the  communications  between  that  city  and  Phila- 
delphia. He  captured  a  railway  train,  and  among  his  prisoners  was  General 
Franklin,  who  was  wounded  and  on  his  way  north.  The  loose  watch  kept  over 
the  captives  allowed  them  to  escape. 

Early  was  in  high  feather  over  his  success,  and  his  cavalry  appeared  in 
front  of  Washington,  July  11th,  and  exchanged  shots  with  Fort  Stevens;  but 
a  spirited   attack  drove  them  off,  and   they  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward's 
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Ferry,  and  passed  to  the  western  side  of  the  Shenandoah.    Early  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Winchester  and  repelled  several  assaults  upon  him. 

The  Confederate  leader  had  been  so  successful  that  he  soon  made  a  second 
raid.  He  crossed  the  Potomac,  July  29th,  and,  entering  Pennsylvania,  reached 
Chambersburg,  from  which  a  ransom  of  $200,000  in  gold  was  demanded.  It 
not  being  forthcoming,  the  city  was  fired,  and  the  invaders,  after  some  hard 
lighting,  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Potomac. 


SHERIDAN  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

These  raids  were  so  exasperat- 
ing that  Grant,  who  could  not  give 
them  his  personal  attention,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
them.  The  government  united  the< 
departments  of  western  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  the  Susquehanna, 
and  placed  them  under  the  charge  ofi 
General  Sheridan,  who  had  40,000 
men  at  his  disposal.  Sheridan, 
whose  force  was  three  times  as  nu- 
merous as  Early's,  was  anxious  to1 
move  against  him,  and  Grant  finally 
gave  his  consent  on  the  condition' 
that  he  would  desolate  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  to  that  extent  that  noth- 
ing would  be  left  to  invite  invasion. 

In  the  first  encounter  between 
Sheridan  and  Early,  near  the  Ope- 
quan,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Poto- 
mac, west  of  the  Shenandoah,  Early 
was  routed  and  sent  flying  toward 
Winchester,  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners  and  supplies.  He  was  driver* 
through  the  town,  and  his  troops  intrenched  themselves  on  Fisher's  Hill,  near 
Strasburg.  They  were  again  attacked,  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  further  up  the  valley.  Early  received  a  reinforcement,  and  secured 
himself  at  Brown's  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  where  for  the  first 
time  he  was  really  safe. 

This  left  Sheridan  free  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Grant  to  devastate  the 
valley,  and  he  made  thorough  work  of  it.  Nothing  was  spared,  and  the  burning 
and  destruction  were  so  complete  that  his  homely  remark  seemed  justified  when 
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he  said  that  no  crow  would  dare  attempt  to  fly  across  the  region  without  taking 
his  rations  with  him. 

Feeling  that  the  situation  was  secure,  Sheridan  now  went  to  Washington 
to  consult  with  the  government.  On  the  19th  of  October  the  Union  camp  at 
Cedar  Creek  was  sinrprised  and  routed  by  Early,  who  captured  eighteen  guns, 
which  were  turned  on  the  fugitives  as  they  fled  in  the  direction  of  Middletown. 
Their  commander,  General  Wright,  finally  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  mainly 
because  the  Confederates  were  so  overcome  at  sight  of  the  food  in  the  abandoned 
camps  that  they  gave  up  the  pursuit  to  feast  and  gorge  themselves. 

"  sheridan's  ride." 

Sheridan  had  reached  Winchester,  "  twenty  miles  away,"  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  when  the  faint  sounds  of  firing  told  him  of  the  battle  in  progress. 
Leaping  into  his  saddle,  he  spurred  at  headlong  speed  down  the  highway, 
rallied  the  panic-stricken  troops,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and,  charging 
headlong  into  the  rebel  mob  at  Cedar  Creek,  scattered  them  like  so  much  chaff, 
retook  the  camps,  and  routed  Early  so  utterly  that  no  more  raids  were  attempted 
by  him  or  any  other  Confederates  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  disgraceful  overthrow  ended  the  military  career  of  Jubal 
Early.  When  some  months  later  General  Lee  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  two  things:  the 
first  was  to  restore  General  Jo  Johnston  to  his  old  command,  and  the  second  to 
remove  Early  from  his. 

The  stirring  incident  described  furnished  the  theme  for  the  well-known 
poem  of  T.  Buchanan  Read,  entitled  "Sheridan's  Ride." 

Grant  held  fast  to  that  which  he  won  by  terrific  fighting.  Petersburg  lies 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  and  the  strongly  fortified  Union 
lines  were  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  close  to  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  on  Grant's  left,  across  the  James  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Newmarket,  on  the  right.  Holding  the  inner  part  of  this  circle,  Lee  was  able 
for  a  long  time  to  repel  every  assault. 

The  Confederate  commander  fought  furiously  to  prevent  his  enemy  from 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Weldon  Road,  but  late  in  August  a  lodgment  was 
effected  from  which  the  Federals  could  not  be  driven.  Other  advantages  were 
gained,  but  the  close  of  the  year  saw  Lee  still  unconquered  and  defiant. 

grant's  slow  but  resistless  progress. 

Early  in  February,  1865,  Grant  attempted  to  turn  the  Confederate  right, 
but  was  repulsed,  though  he  gained  several  miles  of  additional  territory.     Sheri- 
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dan  soon  after  destroyed  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  Railroad  and  the 
locks  of  the  James  River  Canal,  after  which  he  joined  the  Army  of  the 
James. 

But  Lee  was  beginning  to  feel  the  tremendous  and  continued  pressure. 
His  army  numbered  barely  35,000  men.  A.  P.  Hill  commanded  the  right 
wing,  stretching  from  Petersburg  to  Hatcher's  Run;  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  the 
centre,  at  Petersburg;  and  Longstreet,  who  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  the 
left  wing,  north  and  south  of  the  James  ;  while  the  cavalry  did  what  it  could  to 
cover  the  flanks.  This  attenuated  Hue  was  forty  miles  long.  Realizing  the 
desperate  straits,  the  Confederate  authorities  early  in  1865  placed  the  entire 
military  operations  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  hands  of  Lee. 

The  latter  planned  to  fall  back  toward  Danville  and  unite  with  Johnston. 
If  successful  this  would  have  given  him  a  formidable  army ;  but  Grant  did  not 
intend  to  permit  such  a  junction.  Fighting  went  on  almost  continually,  the 
gain  being  with  the  Union  army,  because  of  its  greatly  superior  numbers  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  were  handled  by  the  master,  Grant.  April  1st  a 
cannonade  opened  along  the  whole  Union  line.  Lee's  right  wing  had  been 
destroyed,  but  the  others  were  unbroken.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  an 
advance  was  made  against  the  Confederate  works.  Lee  was  forced  back,  and  he 
strengthened  his  lines  by  making  them  much  shorter. 

The  Confederates  steadily  lost  ground,  many  wrere  killed  and  taken 
prisoners,  and  in  a  charge  upon  the  Union  left  General  A.  P.  Hill  lost  his  life. 
At  last  the  enemy's  outer  lines  were  hopelessly  broken,  and  Lee  telegraphed  the 
startling  fact  to  President  Davis,  who  received  it  while  sitting  in  church, 
Sunday,  April  2d.  The  Confederate  President  was  told  that  Lee  could  hold 
Petersburg  but  a  few  hours  longer,  and  Davis  was  warned  to  have  the  authori- 
ties ready  to  leave  Richmond  unless  a  message  was  sent  to  the  contrary.  No 
such  longed-for  message  arrived. 

EVACUATION    OF    RICHMOND. 

The  counsel  of  Lee  was  followed.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  a  number  of  leading  citizens  left  the  capital  that  night  for  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina.  The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  confusion; 
rioting  and  drunkenness  filled  the  streets,  buildings  were  fired,  and  pandemo- 
nium reigned.  General  Witzel,  who  occupied  the  Union  works  to  the  north  of 
Richmond,  learned  the  astounding  news,  and  the  next  morning  rode  into  the 
city  without  opposition.  The  tidings  were  telegraphed  to  Washington.  The 
following  day  President  Lincoln  arrived,  and  was  quartered  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  order 
restored  in  the  stricken  citv. 
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But  General  Lee  had  not  yet  surrendered.  No  men  ever  fought  more 
heroically  than  he  and  his  soldiers.  On  the  Sunday  that  he  sent  his  message 
to  President  Davis,  the  commander  found  the  only  line  of  retreat  left  to  him 
was  that  which  led  to  the  westward,  and  even  that  was  threatened.  Antici- 
pating Lee's  retreat,  Grant  used  all  possible  energy  to  cut  him  off.  On  the 
night  of  April  6th  Lee  crossed  the  Appomattox  near  Farmville.  That  night 
his  general  officers  held  a  consultation,  and  agreed  that  but  one  course  was  left 

to  them  and  that 
was  to  surrender. 
Their  views  were 
communicated  to 
Lee,  but  he  would 
not  yet  consent  to 
that  decisive  step. 
Grant  was  in 
Farmville  on  the 
7th,  and  he  sent 
a  letter  to  Lee,  re- 
minding him  of 
the  uselessness  of 
further  resistance 
and  asking  for  his 
surrender.  Lee 
still  declined,  and 
continued  his 
retreat.  Then 
Sheridan  threw 
his  powerful  di- 
vision of  cavalry 
in  front  of  the 
Confederates,  and 
Lee  decided  to  cut 
his  way  through 
the  ring  of  bayo- 
nets and  sabres  by  which  he  was  environed.  This  desperate  task  was  assigned 
to  the  indomitable  Gordon.  He  made  a  resistless  beginning,  when  he  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  success.  The  news  was  sent  to  Lee,  who  realized  at  last  that  all 
hope  was  gone.  He  forwarded  a  note  to  Grant,  asking  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  a  view  to  surrender.  The  two  generals  met  at  the  house  of  Major 
McLean,  in  the  hamlet  of  Appomattox  Court-House,  on  the  9th  of  April,  where 
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Lee  surrendered  all  that  remained  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  for  nearly 
four  years  had  beaten  back  every  attempt  to  capture  Richmond. 

Grant's  terms  as  usual  were  generous.  He  did  not  ask  for  Lee's  sword,  and 
demanded  only  that  he  and  his  men  should  agree  not  to  bear  arms  again  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  were  to  surrender  all  public  pro- 
perty, but  Grant  told  them  to  keep  their  horses,  "  as  you  will  need  them  for  your 
spring  ploughing."  The  soldiers  who  had  fought  each  other  so  long  and  so  fiercely 
fraternized  like  brothers,  exchanged  grim  jests  over  the  terrible  past,  and  pledged 
future  friendship.  The  reunion  between  the  officers  was  equally  striking.  Most 
of  them  were  old  acquaintances,  and  all  rejoiced  that  the  war  was  at  last  ended. 
General  Lee  rode  with  his  cavalry  escort  to  his  home  in  Richmond  and  rejoined 
his  family.  He  was  treated  with  respect  by  the  Union  troops,  who  could  not 
restrain  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their  fallen  but  magnanimous  enemy. 

ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

The  bonfires  in  the  North  had  hardly  died  out  and  the  echoes  of  the  glad 
bells  were  still  lingering  in  the  air,  when  the  whole  country  was  startled  by  one 
of  the  most  horrifying  events  in  all  history.  President  Lincoln,  on  the  night 
of  April  14th,  was  sitting  in  a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  another  lady  and  gentleman,  when,  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  stealthily  entered  the  box  from  the  rear, 
and,  without  any  one  suspecting  his  awful  purpose,  fired  a  pistol-bullet  into 
the  President's  brain.  The  latter's  head  sank,  and  he  never  recovered  con- 
sciousness. 

Booth,  after  firing  the  shot,  leaped  upon  the  stage  from  the  box,  brandished 
a  dagger,  shouted  "Sic  semper  tyrannis  !  "  and,  before  the  dumfounded  specta- 
tors could  comprehend  what  had  been  done,  dashed  out  of  a  rear  door,  sprang 
upon  a  waiting  horse,  and  galloped  off  in  the  darkness. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  horror  and  rage  which  seized  the  spectators  when 
they  understood  what  had  taken  place.  The  stricken  President  was  carried 
across  the  street  to  a  house  where  he  died  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  the 
next  morning. 

About  the  time  of  his  assassination,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of 
Secretary  Seward,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed,  suffering  from  a  fall.  A  male 
attendant  prevented  the  miscreant  from  killing  the  secretary,  though  he  was 
badly  cut.  The  best  detective  force  of  the  country  was  set  to  work,  and  an 
energetic  pursuit  of  Booth  was  made.  He  had  injured  his  ankle  when  leaping 
from  the  box  upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  but  he  rode  into  Maryland,  accom- 
panied by  another  conspirator,  named  David  E.  Harrold.  At  the  end  of  eleven 
days  they  were  run  down  by  the  pursuing  cavalry,  who  brought  them  to  bay  on 
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the  26th  of  April.     They  had  crossed  from  Maryland  into  Virginia  and  taken 
refuge  in  a  barn  near  Povt  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock. 

DEATH    OF    BOOTH. 

The  barn  was  surrounded  and  the  two  men  were  summoned  to  surrender. 
Harrold  went  out  and  gave  himself  up.  Booth  refused  and  defied  the  troopers, 
offering  to  fight  them  single-handed.  To  drive  him  from  his  hiding-place,  the 
barn  was  set  on  fire.  Booth,  carbine  in  hand  and  leaning  on  his  crutch,  ap- 
proached the  door  with  the  intention  of  shooting,  when  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett 
fired  through  a  crevice  and  hit  Booth  in  the  neck.  The  wound  was  a  mortal 
one,  and  Booth  was  brought  out  of  the  barn  and  laid  on  the  ground,  where  he 
died  after  several  hours  of  intense  suffering.  The  body  was  taken  to  AVashing- 
ton  and  secretly  buried.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  sunk  at 
night  in  the  Potomac. 

PUNISHMENT    OF    THE    CONSPIRATORS. 

The  country  was  in  no  mood  to  show  leniency  to  any  one  concerned  in  the 
taking  off  of  the  beloved  President.  Of  the  five  conspirators  tried,  four  were 
hanged.  They  were  :  Payne,  Harrold,  G.  A.  Atzeroot,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sur- 
ratt,  at  whose  house  the  conspirators  held  their  meetings.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mudd,  who 
dressed  Booth's  wounded  ankle,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
plotters,  was  sentenced  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  for  a  number  of  years.  He  showed 
so  much  devotion  during  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  there  that  he  was  pardoned 
some  time  later.  John  Surratt,  the  assailant  of  Secretary  Seward,  fled  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  discovered  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  Italian  government, 
as  an  act  of  courtesy,  delivered  him  to  our  government.  On  his  first  trial  the 
jury  disagreed,  and  on  the  second  he  escaped  through  the  plea  of  limitations. 

The  whole  country  mourned  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  His  great- 
ness, his  goodness,  and  his  broad,  tender  charity  were  appreciated  by  every  one. 
The  South  knew  that  they  had  lost  in  him  their  best  friend.  Had  he  lived, 
much  of  the  strife  of  the  succeeding  few  years  would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
bitter  cup  that  was  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  conquered  South  would  have  been 
less  bitter  than  it  was  made  by  others.  The  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
were  laid  in  their  final  resting-place  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  the  fame  of 
Lincoln  grows  and  increases  with  the  passing  years. 

Sherman's  northward  advances. 
The  army  of  General  Jo  Johnston  did  not  surrender  until  after  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln.     Sherman,  as  will  be  remembered,  made  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah a  Christmas  present  to  the  President.     Leaving  a  strong  detachment  in 
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the  city,  Sherman  moved  northward  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  including 
artillery,  the  start  being  made  on  the  1st  of  February.  Charleston,  where  the 
first  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  and  which  had  successfully  defied  every 
movement  against  it,  now  found  itself  assailed  in  the  rear.  The  garrison,  after 
destroying  the  government  stores,  the  railway  stations,  blowing  up  the  ironclads 
in  the  harbor,  bursting  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  the  forts,  and  setting  the  city 
on  fire,  withdrew.  This  took  place  February  17th.  The  next  day  General 
Gillmore  entered  Charleston  and  his  troops  extinguished  the  few  buildings  that 
were  still  burning. 

It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  had  become 
the  great  blockade-running  port  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River  was  defended  by  Fort  Fisher,  a  very  powerful  fortification. 
General  Butler  made  an  attempt  to  capture  it  in  December,  but  failed.  Another 
effort  followed  January  loth,  under  General  Alfred  Terry,  and  was  successful. 
The  defeated  garrison  joined  Johnston  to  help  him  in  disputing  the  northward 
advance  of  Sherman. 

There  was  severe  fighting,  especially  at  Goldsborough,  but  the  Union  army 
was  so  much  the  superior  that  its  progress  could  not  be  stayed.  There 
Schofield  reinforced  Sherman,  who,  feeling  all  danger  was  past,  turned  over  the 
command  to  his  subordinate  and  went  north  to  consult  with  Grant,  reaching 
his  headquarters  on  the  27th  of  March.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
whole  Confederacy  was  in  such  a  state  of  collapse  that  the  Union  cavalry 
galloped  back  and  forth  through  every  portion  at  will. 

Returning  to  his  command,  Sherman  moved  against  Johnston,  April  10th. 
Four  days  later,  Johnston  admitted  in  a  communication  to  the  Union  commander 
that  the  surrender  of  Lee  meant  the  end  of  the  war,  and  he  asked  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities,  with  the  view  of  making  arrangements  for  the  laying 
down  of  the  Confederate  arms.  Sherman  consented,  and  these  two  commanders 
met  and  discussed  the  situation. 

SURRENDER    OF    JO   JOHNSTON    AND    COLLAPSE    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    CONFEDERACY. 

In  the  exchange  of  views  which  followed,  the  great  soldier,  Sherman,  was 
outwitted  by  Johnston  and  the  Confederate  president  and  cabinet,  who  were 
behind  him.  They  secured  his  agreement  to  a  restoration,  so  far  as  he  could 
bring  it  about,  of  the  respective  State  governments  in  the  South  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  with  immunity  for  the  secession  leaders  from  punishment,  and 
other  privileges,  which,  if  granted,  would  have  been  throwing  away  most  of  the 
fruits  of  the  stupendous  struggle.  Sherman  thus  took  upon  himself  the  disposi- 
tion of  civil  matters  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  more  sagacious 
Grant  saw  the  mistake  of  his  old  friend,  and,  visiting  his  camp,  April  24th,  told 
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him  his  memorandum  was  disapproved,  and  notice  was  to  be  sent  Johnston  of  the 
resumption  of  hostilities.  Two  days  later,  Sherman  and  Johnston  again  met, 
and  the  Confederate  commander  promptly  agreed  to  surrender  his  army  on  the 
same  conditions  that  were  given  to  Lee. 

General  J.  H.  Wilson  and  his  cavalry  captured  Macon,  Georgia,  April 
21st,  and,  on  the  4th  of  May,  General  Dick  Taylor  surrendered  the  remainder 
of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  which  time  also  Admiral 
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Farrand  surrendered  to  Admiral  Thatcher  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  Confederacy 
that  were  blockaded  in  the  Tombigbee  River.  At  that  time,  Kirby  Smith  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  loudly  declaring  that  he  would  keep  up  the 
fight  until  independence  or  better  terms  were  secured,  but  his  followers  did  not 
share  his  views,  and  deserted  so  fast  that  he,  Magruder,  and  others  made  their 
way  to  Mexico,  where,  after  remaining  awhile,  they  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  became  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens.     The  troops  left  by  them  passed 
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under  the  command  of  General  Brent,  who,  on  the  26th  of  May,  surrendered  to 
General  Canby,  when  it  may  be  said  the  War  for  the  Union  was  ended. 

After  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  became  fugitives,  under  the  escort  of  a  few  paroled  soldiers.  It  was 
feared  they  might  join  Kirby  Smith  and  encourage  him  to  continue  his 
resistance,  while  others  believed  he  was  striving  to  get  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

The  party  hurried  through  the  dismal  wastes  of  Georgia,  in  continual  fear 
that  the  Union  cavalry  would  burst  from  cover  upon  them  and  make  all 
prisoners.  In  the  early  morning  light  of  May  10th,  Mr.  Davis,  while  asleep 
in  his  tent,  near  Irwinsville,  Wilkinson  County,  Georgia,  was  aroused  by  the 
alarming  news  that  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  Union  cavalry.  He  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  ran  for  his  horse,  but  the  animal  was  already  in  the  possession  of  a 
Federal  trooper.  His  wife  threw  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  camp  without  being  recognized,  but  he  was  identified  and 
made  prisoner.  He  had  been  captured  by  a  squad  of  General  J.  H.  Wilson's 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pritchard  of  the  Fourth 
Michigan.  His  fellow-prisoners  were  his  wife  and  children,  his  private  secretary, 
Burton  Harrison,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  Postmaster-General  Reagan,  all  of 
whom  were  taken  to  Macon,  and  thence  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

It  was  a  serious  problem,  now  that  the  president  of  the  defunct  Confederacy 
was  captured,  what  should  be  done  with  him.  He  was  kept  in  Fort  Monroe 
until  his  health  was  impaired,  when  he  was  released  on  bail;  Horace  Greeley,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  being  one  of  his  bondsmen.  He 
had  been  indicted  for  treason  in  1866,  being  released  the  following  year,  but  his 
trial  was  dropped  on  the  6th  of  February,  1869.  He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  Memphis,  and  later  at  Beauvoir,  Mississippi,  dying  in  New  Orleans, 
December  6,  1889,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

STATISTICS    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  the  Civil  War  give  the  following 
facts:  Number  of  men  in  the  Union  army  furnished  by  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, from  April  15,  1861,  to  close  of  war,  2,778,304,  which,  reduced  to  a  three 
years'  standing,  was  2,326,168.  The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and 
regular  armies  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
adjutant-general's  office,  was:  Killed  in  battle,  67,058;  died  of  wounds,  43,012; 
died  of  disease,  199,720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  murder,  Confederate 
prisons,  etc.,  40,154;  total  died,  349,944;  total  deserted,  199,105.  Number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service,  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  state- 
ment), 133,821.     Deserted    (partial  statement),  104,428.     Number  of  United 
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States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212,508;  Confederate  troops  captured, 
476,169.  Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  16,431 ;  Con- 
federate troops  paroled  on  the  field,  248,599.  Number  of  United  States  troops 
who  died  while  prisoners,  30,156;  Confederate  troops  who  died  while  prisoners, 
30,152.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  men  killed  and  disabled  on  both 
sides  during  the  War  for  the  Union  was  fully  one  million.  The  public  debt  of 
the  United"  States,  July  1,  1866,  was  $2,773,236,173.69,  which  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1897,  had  been  reduced  to  $1,808,777,643.40. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  frightful  brutalities  of  Captain  Wirz,  the 
keeper  of  Andersonville  prison.  He  richly  merited  the  hanging  which  he 
suffered  on  the  10th  of  November,  1865.  As  has  been  stated,  he  was  the  only- 
person  executed  for  his  part  in  the  Civil  War 

England,  upon  receiving  news  of  the  arrest 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  declared  all  ports,  harbors,  and 
waters  belonging  to  Great  Britain  closed  against 
every  vessel  bearing  the  Confederate  flag.  The 
French  government  took  the  same  action  a  few 
days  later. 

More  than  a  generation  has  passed  since  the 
close  of  the  great  Civil  War,  which  resulted  in  the 
cementing  of  the  Union  so  firmly  that  the  bonds 
can  never  again  be  broken.  Whatever  resentment 
may  have  been  felt  lasted  but  a  brief  while,  and 
the  late  war  with  Spain  removed  the  last  vestige. 

A  little  incident  may  serve  as  one  of  the 
thousand  similar  occurrences  which  prove  how 
perfectly  the  North  and  South  fraternized  long 
ago.  The  officer  who  did  the  most  effective  work  for  the  Union  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  the  war  was  General  James  H.  Wilson,  a  detachment 
of  whose  cavalry  captured  the  fugitive  Jefferson  Davis.  It  was  General  Wilson, 
who,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1865,  rode  into  Macon,  Georgia,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  December,  1898,  while  on  a  visit  to  Macon,  he 
made  an  address  to  the  citizens,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  given  : 


HORACE    GREELEY. 
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THIRTY-THREE    YEARS    LATER. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  address  myself  in 
words  of  peace  to  a  Macon  audience.  [Cheers.]  Thirty-odd  years  ago  I  came 
into  this  town  with  15,000  cavalry  thundering  at  my  heels.  [Laughter  and 
shouts.]  I  was  met  with  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  the  firing  of  musketry. 
[Cheers.]     I  was  greeted  by  the  burning  of  warehouses  and  the  destruction  of 
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property,  which  I  now  profoundly  regret.  [Cheers.]  The  welcome  that  was 
extended  to  me  then  was  of  the  silent  quality.  [Laughter.]  An  illustrious 
citizen,  then  your  chief  magistrate,  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  after  a  four- 
hours'  interview,  speaking  of  me  then,  said  to  another  gathering  of  illustrious 
citizens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Howell  Cobb :  "  He  is  a  clever  young  man, 
but,  gentlemen,  he  takes  the  military  view  of  the  situation."  [Laughter.]  That 
was  a  fact  then,  but  now  I  come  among  you  and  I  receive  a  different  welcome. 
I  was  then  a  victor;  to-day  I  am  a  captive.  [Cheers.]  I  must  say  I  am  a 
willing  captive  of  your  city.  The  fair  women  and  the  brave  and  excellent 
gentlemen  of  your  town  have,  by  their  open  and  generous  hospitality, 
imprisoned  me  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  and  I  would  be  recreant  to  every 
feeling  of  my  own  if  I  desired  release  from  such  pleasing  bondage. 
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